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SCOTLAND AND MARY 
STUART 


S 
By 
GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEEFF 


a country’s history. That holds good even today when 
populations are more fluid and cultures more standardised 
and shallow. Perhaps more than any people the English take their 
) history for granted, which may indeed be the best way of taking 
it. They can do so because so far it has been an outstandingly 
successful history, registering, at least materially, a remarkably 
steady curve of progress, a graph quite different from the violent 
ups and downs of France’s history, the comparative stagnation of 
Spain’s or Portugal’s, or the composite nature of those of Italy 
and Germany. 

An Englishman appreciates at once that an Irishman’s historical 
background is something totally different from his own despite, 
largely because of, the closeness and long union of the two 
countries. He is liable to be a little impatient of what often seems 
to him an obsessive remembrance of national grievance on the 
part of the Irish, hardly appreciating how deeply his own people 
derive from a history thatis, in contrast, triumphant and reassuring. 
A certitude in having been habitually on the winning side, with 
national policies at least substantially justified, makes for a great 
confidence in a people, even if it is one of whose nature they 
are hardly conscious, hardly aware that it is a background not 
widely shared amongst the nations. 

The situation of Scotland is rather less obvious than that of 
Ireland. Superficially Scotland can make a certain claim to 
equality in her union with England, It started with a union of 
Crowns in which it was a member of the Scottish ruling house 
who ascended the English Throne. When a hundred years later 
the English were determined upon an incorporating union this 
was at least agreed to by the Scottish Parliament even although 
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bribery was flagrant and the majority of the people were strongly 
opposed to such a union. Although that opposition had much to 
do with the Risings of 1715 and 1745, and one or two revolts that 
proved more abortive, the picture was obscured by dynastic and 
religious issues. Much more than the Irish ever did, the Scots 
came to accept the status quo, and with it largely to identify their 
history with England’s. How much this is so is illustrated in the 
curious fact that Scottish History is not part of the curriculum in 
Scottish schools, and very little of it, and that largely romantic 
and inaccurate, is picked up by Scottish children today. Even in 
the Universities, Scottish History does not occupy an important 
place, and there is not much support for historical research so 
that a great deal remains to be investigated and made known. 

Yet to some degree, like individuals, countries need to come to 
terms with their own past. Scotland’s past is so different from that 
of England, and this is not entirely limited to its earlier phases, that 
there is a certain intellectual dichotomy in the Scot who tries to 
assume them identical, making for misgivings that sometimes 
find outlet in an aggressive and romantic patriotism, and, at the 
other end of the scale, promote a lack of patriotism in its more 
wholesome and responsible aspects. In short, Scotsmen are a little 
liable to be patriots when drunk, and émigrés when sober. This is 
not to question the veritas of their feelings in vino nor to deny the 
professional and economic sanctions, now more pronounced 
than ever, against their staying at home. 

The greatest service England ever did to Scotland was in 
giving her a saint, the Princess Margaret who came as a refugee 
from the Norman Conquest and stayed as the consort of Malcolm 
Canmore. St. Margaret achieved by her sanctity something of a 
kind rare enough in history. She, and her sons after her, brought 
Scotland the advantages of a new civilisation without the dis- 
advantages of military conquest: by her clemency and wisdom 
she also healed the rift that threatened between the Celtic church- 
men and the Universal Church. Her legacy to her adopted 
country was two hundred years of cantiuiite peace and 
ined at a time when England was still paying the price of 

ing conquered: three of her sons were kings in turn, each was 
a notable ruler, the last, David I, perhaps the greatest of all 
Scotland’s kings. But with the failure of i main line in 1290, 


the aggressive imperialism of Edward I of England brought ruin 
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and chaos from which Scotland never quite recovered. Although 
she at last prevailed in the Wars of Independence, she was left 
economically exhausted. Every chance of recovery during the 
succeeding centuries was doomed by the extraordinary recurrence 
of royal minorities, weakening the central government and 
romoting an increasing lawlessness and irresponsible rivalry 
tween the noble families. When at last James IV seemed to be 
welding some unity into his country, he and the best of his 
nobility were slain at Flodden. He left as widow another English 
Margaret, a creature all too like her brother, Henry VIII, and 
another minor as King, James V, aged one year. 

Now began the phase in which effective royal power became 
quite impossible in Scotland, with most of the nobility in the pay 
of an implacable English enemy determined upon preventing it. 
The only powerful patriotic support on which James V could rely 
: was that of Churchmen, notably Cardinal Beaton. Although he 
) rejected Henry VIII's injunctions, couched in the best Scriptural 
language, to seize the monasteries in the name of Reform, none 
the less James himself by appointing five of his bastard sons lay 
commendators of the wealthiest abbeys, did much to further the 
destruction of the Church in his own country. He died aged thirty, 
his army routed, leaving a daughter five days old. 

This daughter grew up to be one of the most talked of, written 
about, and maligned figures of all history. Sent to France at the 
age of five, into safety from the savage raids made by Henry 
VIII in order to procure her as wife for his son, Mary Stuart was 
married to the Dauphin at the age of fifteen. Two years later she 
was a widow. In 1560 her mother, the noble and magnanimous 
Mary of Guise, died, worn out with the effort of resisting the 
Scottish traitors whose rebellion had now incorporated the 
ideology of the Reformation, and immediately the Scottish 
Parliament, without the consent of their Queen, established 
Protestantism in the country. It may be added that this was almost 
the last moment at which the step could have been taken, for the 
forces of the Counter-Reformation were gathering, and Scotland 
might easily have remained at least half, perhaps predominantly 
Catholic. 

The following year the nineteen-year-old Queen returned to 
her country. In spite of inevitable propagandist attempts to make 
her appear so, she was, although always devout, never a bigoted 
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Catholic. She could much more reasonably be accused of being 
too tolerant and clement towards her religious as towards her 
political opponents: and indeed this is just the allegation that 
was made against her by many of her fellow-Catholics on the 
Continent. Yet her constancy in her Faith and her many recorded 
statements are enough to show that it was neither weakness nor 
indifference that made her opposed to persecution, but that spirit 
of charity by whose light coercion is never to be seen as the means 
of conversion. 

That this was Mary’s disposition contemporary evidence leaves 
no doubt. “I mean to constrain none of my subjects,” she told the 
English Ambassador before she sailed for Scotland. Later, the 
Jesuits report her as saying, when refusing to join the Catholic 
League, that “she could not stain her hands with the blood of her 
subjects.” As to whether she could have done more for the 
Catholic cause, or even for her own, we gain some evidence from 
the report made by the Flemish Jesuit, Nicholas Floris, or de 
Gouda, and sent to his principals in 1562. De Gouda arrived 
incognito to confer with the Queen at Holyrood that summer. 
Even so, he risked his life. “I was assured by her that no one would 
attack me publicly. Were I in danger of being privately murdered 
she could not prevent it, and did not suppose she could punish it 
by a legal sentence. . . . She warned me to keep to my room and 
never venture out... .” This was in the Queen’s own palace, in 
the early days of her reign there. De Gouda describes the desperate 
state of the Church and the political set-up, and concludes, “What 
I would ask you should a young lady do in such circumstances? 
She is devout, has been nurtured in princely luxury and numbers 
scarce twenty years, she is alone and has not a single protector or 
good counsellor. . . . The men in power are taking advantage of 
her gentleness. . . . In the opinion of good men it is absolutely 
necessary that she should marry a strong Catholic Prince. . . . She 
is wellnigh destitute of human aid.” (De Gouda returned safely 
to the Continent, but an unfortunate French merchant was beaten 
almost to death in mistake for him.) 

To Mary, of course, marriage had inevitably to have its 
political significance. The marriage to Darnley was dynastically 
sound, he was himself in the line of the Scottish Throne, he was a 
Catholic, and it seems that Mary was genuinely in love with him 
until his incorrigible treachery and dissipation sickened her. The 
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tragedy was that he did not bring her the support that her 
necessity demanded. In the event he proved worse than useless, 
and by his double-dealing and extravagance weakened Mary’s 
position disastrously. Before her marriage Mary had shown both 
firmness and resource in putting down two rebellions, Huntly’s 
rising and Moray’s armed effort to seize her throne for himself. 
The endless plots and counter-plots of the Scottish statesmen of the 
day present a welter of confusion that requires chapters to eluci- 
date—and has, of course, provided any amount of fodder for 
far-fetched conjecture. The mentality of such men as Moray, 
Morton and Lethington is very much that of crooks in any age. As 
statesmen they are, mercifully, more exceptional. They are 
however basically less interesting, and more contemptible than 
their opposite numbers in England. Cecil and Walsingham were 
prepared to commit any crime or deceit, but their cause was, as 
they saw it, their country’s. Immediate personal gain was the only 
motive that inspired the Scottish statesmen. For this they were 
prepared not only for every crime but to sell their country itself: 
and this they constantly did. The reason lies deep in their country’s 
history: the many misfortunes of the two centuries after the 
death of Bruce had never allowed national cohesion to develop in 
the way in which it did in England, where it enabled the English 
to recover so remarkably from the disastrous reign of Henry 
Vill. 

Darnley’s perfidy reached a climax when he joined the plot to 
murder Mary’s Italian secretary, Rizzio—not the young, hand- 
some gallant of the romances, instead rather old and remarkably 
ill-favoured, but an able and loyal servant. He was hacked to 
| death in the Queen’s apartment when she was six months gone 
with child: there can be little doubt that the conspirators wished 
for her own death at the same time, indeed a pistol was pointed 
and a rapier thrust at her. The people of Edinburgh amongst whom, 
despite her religion and Knox’s reiterated calumnies, Mary was 
widely loved, came to her rescue that night, when she was held 
prisoner in her own palace. The extraordinarily vicious set of 
nobles, her only counsellors, intended even then to take her to 
prison in Loch Leven if they could not actually dare her death, 
but Mary outwitted them, prevailing upon her feeble husband 
to effect their joint escape with a long ride on horseback to 
Dunbar Castle. 
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tection from the rapacity of the great houses, a rapacity now, as 
it were, sanctified by Knox’s Reform. After the Rizzio murder, 
the people rallied to the handful of at least temporarily loyal 
nobles, who included Bothwell, who helped to defeat this latest 
attempt against the Queen’s person. She was able to return in some 
triumph, but in persisting apprehension, for the birth of her son 
in the security of Edinburgh Castle. 7 

But her bastard brother and evil genius, the Earl of Moray, who 
had been under banishment for his earlier attempt to dethrone 
her, was forgiven, and returned to power. Certainly, Mary was 
too trusting of Moray, but with her husband’s treachery now 
beyond dispute, she had no one else to whom she could turn 
for support. The Catholic leader, Huntly, had shown himself 
rebellious’and unreliable. Had she had any powerful nobleman 
in whom she could have trusted she showed both the will and the 
ability to have saved her country and herself. 

The murder of Darnley at Kirk o’Field remains a tantalising 
mystery. The late General Mahon’s analysis clarified much, even 
although the evidence that could prove his own solution is not 
complete and it remains, so far, only a theory, but one at least 
plausible, unlike many that have been advanced. Mahon con- 
sidered that there were two distinct plots and the gunpowder 
plot was Darnley’s own doing, contrived with the Catholic 
Party for the death of the Queen because of her refusal to oppress 
the Protestants. 

The gunpowder was not put beneath Darnley’s bedroom but 
under the salle where the Queen might have been had she not 
gone to Holyrood. Darnley had arranged to rise from his sickbed 
at five in the morning to leave Edinburgh by horseback. He was 
not, of course, killed, nor even harmed, by the explosion, which 
is known to have taken place after he left the house in a hurry. He 
and his servant were strangled in the garden, probably by 
Bothwell and his gang. Bothwell had already signed a secret 
document with Morton and others that Darnley should be 
murdered and he should marry the Queen. His intention was now 
confirmed by another “band,” subscribed by the leading nobles, 
except for Moray who was busy in London calumniating Mary 
to Elizabeth. Huntly arranged for his sister’s divorce from 
Bothwell, concealing the Papal dispensation that had regularised 
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the marriage. There was now only one thing lacking for a 
marriage that her nobles (apart from Bothwell, who was himself 
being used as a tool) reckoned should prove the ruin of their 
Queen, and the sharing of power and privilege amongst them- 
selves. This was the Queen’s own consent. There is no evidence 
that it was ever even sought, but it is plain that her nobles never 
expected her to agree, or there would have been no possible 
need for her to be abducted by force. There was no question of 
having to make the marriage acceptable, since all those in a 
position to object had already given their consent. 

In April 1567, two months after the murder of Darnley, 
Bothwell with a company of eight hundred men seized the Queen 
as she rode witha small party towards Edinburgh from Linlithgow. 
The Queen, Huntly, Maitland of Lethington and James Melville 
were taken to Dunbar Castle. It should be added that no pretence 
was made at the time, but only later, that Mary had any willing 
part in this seizure of her person. A small but significant point 
is that she was not allowed to take any female attendant with 
her to Dunbar, which she would certainly have done had her 
own wishes received any consideration. At Dunbar she was 
treated like a prisoner, not allowed to speak to messengers sent to 
her except in Bothwell’s presence. The public documents first 
issued are unanimous: “Our sovereign was led captive: and b 
fear, force and, as by many conjectures may be well suspected, 
other extraordinary means, compelled to become bed-fellow to 
another wife’s husband.” Yet for the time being the Protestant 
Lords raised no protest against Bothwell. Melville refers to them 
“subscribing a paper that they judged it was much the Queen’s 
interest to marry Bothwell, he having many friends on the Border 
which would cause good order to be kept. And then the Queen 
could not but marry him seeing he had ravished her and lain with 
her against her will.” Melville was there himself: he was a 
Protestant, with nothing to gain by whitewashing the Queen. His 
statement is unequivocal. 

Mary’s own letters tell the same story: “In a Manner, we are 
nothing, for what is a Prince without a People, beforehand 
already yielded to his appetite, and as it were left alone a Prey to 
him; many things we revolved with ourself but never could 
find an Outgait.’ 

Bothwell showed her the bond whereby nineteen of her nobles 
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had already secretly given their support for the marriage. It must 
be remembered, moreover, that alone of her leading nobles, 
Bothwell had never been in English pay: he had been, more 
than any of his fellows, loyal to both her mother and herself. 
Although she refused to condone his present act, it is under- 
standable that she should be able to sce no other “outgait” 
than the marriage with Bothwell. Her position as a widow was 
plainly hopeless, but she might still hope to maintain some rule 
in the country with Bothwell as her consort. Bothwell’s divorce 
roceedings were completed. She was assured by Catholic 
ishops that the marriage would be valid. It was celebrated “not 
with the mass but with preaching” since Bothwell was a 
Protestant as far as he was anything, in Holyrood on 15 May. 
Nevertheless, the picture of the young Queen as she appeared the 
next day, given by the French Ambassador, Du Croc, is a desolate 
one. She told Du Croc in Bothwell’s presence that “he must not 
be surprised if he saw her sorrowful, for she could not rejoice nor 
ever would again. All she desired was death.”” He saw her again, 
she was reported to have threatened suicide, and he thought that, 
unless God aided her, she would go mad. This is the documented 
picture of a marriage that was later to be pictured as the fulfil- 
ment of the Queen’s dearest hopes! 

The syndicate of nobles who had promised their support to 
Bothwell, in writing and with every solemn pledge, lost no time 
in effecting his downfall, and completing that of the Queen herself. 
Morton called a meeting at Stirling, and by 6 June Bothwell had 
to flee from Edinburgh with the Queen. They were surrounded 
in Borthwick Castle, but escaped through a window. It does seem 
that Bothwell himself, a man of rough courage, thereafter lost 
heart: it is more than likely that Mary’s inconsolable repugnance 
to him during the four weeks they were together weakened his 
habitual resolution. At Carberry Hill on 15 June, Mary was 
promised her honourable reinstatement if she would put Bothwell 
away, and Bothwell rode off, without farewells, into exile. But 
the promises the Confederate Lords had made the young Queen 
were broken immediately she had dispersed her army. (It was in 
disgust at this flagrant treachery that Kirkaldy of Grange, a 
Protestant soldier of renown, thereafter took up Mary’s cause, 
for which he was hanged after heroically holding Edinburgh 
Castle.) Instead of being treated as their Queen, she was roughly 
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handled, like a felon, taken a prisoner to Edinburgh, where the 
rabble had been roused by hysterical religiosity and pictures of 
her murdered husband with inscriptions imputing the crime upon 
her; mocked, screamed at, abused, locked alone in a room in 
Black Turnpike. She had had no food all day. She was utterly 
bereft. By morning she was in a frenzy, while the mob screamed 
for her blood in the street outside her window. But better 
feelings prevailing amongst the more educated citizens, the fear 
that she might be forcibly released made her captors take her away 
to the island prison of Loch Leven. Here she was eventually forced 
to sign a form of abdication which, it should be added, being 
made under duress was never accepted as valid by Queen Elizabeth. 
Indeed, Elizabeth sent her a letter recommending her to sign “as 
the only concession that could save her life,” and insisting that it 
could have no effect when she regained her freedom. 

In May 1568, Mary did regain her freedom with one more 
courageous escape. There followed the defeat of her supporters 
at Langside and her flight to England, in response to the invitation 
of her cousin, the English Queen. But the warm expressions of 
friendship and the feigned welcome were belied. For the next 
nineteen years Mary was a prisoner, the bands of her imprison- 
ment growing tighter as she was taken from one castle to another, 
the restrictions on her person increasing as Cecil’s determination 
on her death grew more manifest. 4 

The casket letters were produced. Mary was never allowed to 
see them, even in copies. Ultimately, as we know, Babington was | 
encouraged and aided by Cecil’s spies to maintain a correspondence 
with Mary. Cecil hoped that Mary would incriminate herself in 
agreeing to the murder of Elizabeth. But this she never did, and 
from what we know of her character, would never have done. 
She did not deny that she had plotted to escape from her unjust 
imprisonment, nor repudiated her right to do so. She had been 
prepared to marry Norfolk in order to gain her liberty and an 
alliance that could have made her position assured and her royal 
power effective. At last a rigged trial was staged, and Mary 
condemned to death. The eyewitness accounts even of her bitter 
enemies testify to the magnanimity and dignity of her dying. 
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II 

IT IS AN HISTORICAL TRUISM that if enough mud is slung some of it 
will stick. It sticks in the same way, as it is appreciated in our 
courts-of-law, a certain kind of newspaper-reporting prejudices 
a jury. We are all part of the vast jury of history, all liable to be 
influenced by historical writing and even by the wildest romances 
drawn from history. The past is an almost defenceless victim of 
the future, and popular historical concepts are frequently based 
upon travesties of ascertainable fact. Two types of historical 
personages suffer in particular: those whose lives have been in 
conflict with causes that have subsequently prevailed and who 
therefore inevitably become the victims of a triumphant propa- 
ganda that may be maintained for centuries, and those whose 
lives are fruitful sources for romance. When, as in the case of 
Mary Queen of Scots, both these fertile grounds for falsification 
are present, we may expect a peculiarly rich crop of fancy to 
oa anything that could be described as known history. 

It is, in fact, extremely difficult to disabuse one’s mind of the 
Mary Stuart of myth and romance. More books have been written 
about her than about any other queen who ever lived. Even 
although her life is es wel well documented, few 
enough of the authors concerned have contented themselves with 
a basis of established fact. Generally evidence of little, or of no 
historical validity has been accepted, and from it positive con- 
clusions drawn that cannot claim to derive from known evidence. 
It is a fact that the majority of those historians who have made a 
special study of Mary Stuart have decided in favour at least of her 
substantial innocence, and that later research has destroyed the 
cases of those who argued otherwise, but even outside the realm 
of confessed romance Mary’s case is, of course, largely presented 
by those who have made no such special studies, who are writing 
to a theory, of Scotland from a Presbyterian point of view, or 
glorifying Elizabeth I of England, and to whom a snap adverse 
judgment upon Mary is at least a considerabie convenience. Sir 
Winston Churchill’s verdict is as superficial and inept as one 
might expect from a romantic Elizabethan apologist. 

There have, however, been many people who, while quite 
prepared to believe that Mary Stuart been the victim of a 


good deal of propaganda and calculated misrepresentation, 
assumed that there were reasonably good grounds on which she 
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was condemned, and who, on making further investigation have 
; been amazed to find how slender and suspect was any positive 
evidence that could be produced against her: not for lack of 
documentation but because the reliable contemporary documents 
seem overwhelmingly in favour of the Queen’s innocence, 
certainly of all the major charges against her, and even of general 
imputations upon her character. 

The chief crime alleged against Mary Queen of Scots is that, 
involved in an illicit affair with the Earl of Bothwell, she plotted 
| the murder of her husband. Apart from the opinions given calcu- 


lated expression by her enemies, chiefly by those who were 
ultimately proved to have been themselves responsible for the 
plot to murder Darnley, the sole evidence for associating the 
Queen in this monstrous crime is contained in transcriptions of 
the documents known as the casket letters. Any conscientious 
historian of today must concede that these letters were at least 
tampered with, although there are still some, such as Sir John 
Neale, who glibly cite them as though there were no such slur 
upon their validity—a proceeding that may do honour to his 
enthusiasm for Elizabeth but shows a disappointing lack of 
enthusiasm for honour itself. Even after the first attempts to 
disentangle fact from propaganda by recourse to State Papers late 
| in the eighteenth century, Dr. Johnson averred that the casket letters 
would never again be used as evidence. He was himself too honour- 
able and trusting in this supposition. Yet every piece of subsequent 
research has endorsed the opinions that they are, in the words of 
the late Sir Edward Parry, “forgeries, and poor forgeries at that.” 
It was the Earl of Morton who claimed to find the letters, 
Morton who a few years later went to the scaffold confessing to 
the charge made against him that he himself had plotted the 
murder. He claimed to have obtained them on 19 June, 1567, 
from one Hepburn, servant of Bothwell, who was then con- 
veniently put to death. In December of that year the rebel lords, 
becoming anxious for their position, declared that they had 
arrested the Queen because of letters to Bothwell written and 
signed by her, incriminating her in the murder of her husband. 
| But the Queen was arrested on 15 June, and the lords only 
claimed to have seen the letters on 21 June. Nor were the letters 
as eventually produced signed at all (there was reason for 
this; forgery of writing was not at that time a crime, only a 
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misdemeanour, but the forgery of a royal signature was treason. 
And those responsible for the letters reveal themselves as 
constantly apprehensive of too close inquiry). In other respects the 
description of the contents of the casket as found does not tally 
with the documents eventually produced. There was originally no 
mention of the sonnets or the marriage contract. There was even 
discrepancy as to what language the originals were in, but it was 
finally decided they were in French: although the current French 
transcripts are not claimed as the original but to have been 
re-translated from Scots copies made along with a Latin version 
from the French originals. Yet it may be said that even this 
seemingly important question of the language in which the letters 
were written was perhaps not so finally settled. Sir Ralph Sadler, 
one of Queen Elizabeth’s Commissioners to whom the letters 
were first shown at York, left a document endorsed as being the 
actual words of the long Glasgow letter, and this is in English 
(or Scots): and there is in it matter additional to what was 
reputed to be the same document (now in French) as later pro- 
duced by Moray at Westminster. The reputed originals were never 
shown to Elizabeth, who knew Mary’s handwriting too well, and, 
although she found it useful to pretend to believe in them, it is 
on record that she knew that Moray had forged them. 

Apparently various documents were used as a base for the 
forgery. Some of Mary’s letters to Darnley were almost certainly 
incorporated, in which at least one reference could only apply to 
aad ley and not to Bothwell: it is relevant that the Queen’s letters 
to Darnley disappeared. Scraps of the Queen’s personal memor- 
anda were used, one of which is a note to remind her to write to 
the Earl of Bothwell—carelessly left in a letter claimed to have 
been addressed to him. Substantial errors discredit the two most 
important letters, those reputedly written from Glasgow, which 
allude to the projected murder, one being addressed to Edinburgh 
at a time when, as the Queen knew, Bothwell was not there. The 
sonnets addressed to Bothwell are quite unconvincing in style 
when we compare them with the formal verse that Mary is 
known to have written: Ronsard, who was her instructor in poesy, 
had no hesitation in rejecting them as hers. 

Bothwell himself in two depositions, one made on his deathbed, 
affirmed that Mary knew nothing of the plot to murder her 
husband. His statement was circulated through Europe by the 
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Protestant King of Denmark, in whose country he had gone 
into exile, but Elizabeth suppressed it in England. 

If we reject the validity of the casket letters there remains no 
evidence of any substance to suggest that Mary carried on a love 
affair with Bothwell. The whole of her reign is closely docu- 
mented in letters sent to England and beyond by ambassadors and 
spies. Accurate information and all kinds of speculative ossip 
are contained in these missives, yet, in Bedford's detailed letters 
and those of others written at the critical period when Mary and 
Bothwell were later said to have been engaged in a flagrant affair, 
not a single hint is given of any unseemly conduct towards 
Bothwell on her part. Of strictly contemporary evidence, dating 
from before the uttering of the casket letters, we find nothing 
more damning than a remark of the Jesuit, Fr. Edmund Hay, who, 
disagreeing with Mary’s policy towards the Protestants, writes of 
her “undue affection for the Earl of Bothwell,” but as we have 
remarked, Mary had better reason for trusting Bothwell than she 
had for trusting her other counsellors, and the phrase by itself 
does not justify the suggestion that Fr. Hay suspected a liaison. 
The fact that none of Mary’s personal attendants, either then or 
later, ever spoke of such a liaison—although one of her Maries 
was disloyal to her over the matter of her ciphers—is itself strong 
evidence in her favour: nor, indeed, even when it might have 
paid them well to do so, did any of Mary’s attendants or servants 
ever make allegations of immorality against her. 

Pope Benedict XIV, who established definitively the criteria 
for the procedure of beatification, gave it as his opinion that upon 
the two heads, namely that Mary died with the charity and 
magnanimity of a martyr and that her execution was due, on the 
part of her enemies, to hatred of the Faith, no requisite seems 
wanting for a formal declaration of martyrdom if only the charges 
connected with the names of Darnley and Bothwell could be 
entirely eliminated. 

It is just two hundred years since the death of Benedict XIV, 
and it may be said that the evidence of all subsequent research 
has been in favour of Mary’s innocence. Only we are left with 
a backwash of vilification, and with recurrent motives that 
repeatedly resurrect the facile verdict of her guilt. It is interesting 
to find many even amongst popular writers in Scotland at the 
time of Edinburgh’s Augustan Age, repudiating Knox in no 
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uncertain terms and giving due honour to Mary. Later, after the 
evangelical movement had given birth to the Free Kirk in 1843, 
efforts to restore Knox’s reputation involved a renewal of slander 
upon his Queen. Elizabeth’s reputation suffering a decline under 
Queen Victoria encouraged several English Protestant writers of 
the time to reconsider and so to reject the Marian legend in a 
number of excellently scholarly studies. Today when in many 
intellectual circles immorality is seen as no failure in grace but 
rather as a form of psychological fulfilment, the portrait of the 
adulterous Mary is attractive on new grounds. Mary suffers also 
from the present Elizabetholatry that is inspired by little more 
substantial than the fact that we have now a Queen of the same 
name. It was a characteristic comment that the brochure issued 
for the Queen’s Coronation in 1953 was so designed as to suggest 
by the use of heavy type that our Queen was the descendant of 
Elizabeth rather than of Mary! In fact, Mary Stuart is the only 
reigning monarch of her time whose descendant still occupies 
her throne: and this is a tribute to her, for she fought bravely for 
her son’s life. It was perhaps one of Queen Elizabeth’s meanest 
actions that she vitiated their subsequent relationship by inter- 
cepting and suppressing the correspondence between Mary and 
James, so that each suspected the other of an indifference that, no 
doubt, influenced James’s ultimate connivance at his mother’s 
judicial murder. Of Elizabeth it must be said that she did have 
constant qualms over her own treatment of Mary. Perhaps they 
did not go very deep but at least she would have liked to preserve 
appearances and she did her sincere best to have Mary privately 
murdered to avoid the scandal of the execution. 

Although Mary’s story belongs to the world, and has inspired 
books and plays in many languages, it is inevitably most bound 
up with Scotland, the country which she loved and to which she 
was constantly loyal despite her appalling treatment by some of 
our ancestors. She is the centrifugal person of our history: a 
history which builds up from the unifying foundations laid by 
St. Margaret to a fabric that achieves character and identity in the 
face of assault from without and shameful treachery within. The 
Reformation and the ultimate union with England meet in Mary. 
It is difficult to feel that our spiritual future is not related to our 
rehabilitation of this most wronged of Queens. 

She is the antithesis of much that has come to be accepted in 
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recent centuries as characteristically Scottish but, as David Hume 
postulated, was primarily the fruit of Knox’s excess. She was gay 
and humorous, she enjoyed music and poetry and the civilised 
arts, but her enjoyment went together with her religion. Rooted, 
no doubt, in harsh times and a protracted period of oppressive 
defeat, Scottish Protestantism tended to be a narrow, persecuting 
faith. Its apologists still contend that sincerity justified much cruel 
and self-righteous activity. But persecution is always the fruit of 
an inadequacy of faith. A full Christian faith must plainly reject 
every form of coercive conversion. It is the impurity of man’s 
faith, its inadequacy and ultimate uncertainty that exerts upon 
him the imperious demand that all others should share his exact 
beliefs to such an extent that he ceases to act in accordance with 
Christ’s teaching so that he himself loses the tenets of the belief 
which he is bludgeoning others to accept. This was of the nature 
of the heresy that inspired the Scottish nation to that astonishing 
effort during the seventeenth century by which it sacrificed every- 
thing, including what was necessary for its continued independent 
existence, in a missionary effort that achieved pathos rather than 
magnificence not because it failed but because it was arrogant: 
for the Christian missionary has to act not for the love of an idea 
but for love of God in mankind, act in order to give men what he 
knows to be infinitely precious, not in order to impose dogma or 
a form of Church government. Mary was all her life opposed to 
persecution, in which she compares favourably with many 
Catholic rulers of the time. But her faith was real and considered. 
In the French Court, far from being brought up in what is 
habitually described as “‘a licentious atmosphere,” Mary’s life had 
been a sheltered one, her close companions a number of pious 
ladies, some of whom, in despair at the ecclesiastical scandals 
with which they were confronted, were interested in and even 
actively sympathetic with the ideas of the Reformers. During 
her imprisonment in England she listened to a series of Lenten 
sermons, but concluded that they offered nothing that was 
not better held and understood in her own Church. Had she at 
any time, perhaps even to the very end, renounced the Faith, her 
worldly tragedy could have been averted. She held it of free 
choice, and accepted the consequences unto death—her own death. 

A quality in her that should be better appreciated by her 
countrymen, if it were better known, was her honesty. A great 
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number of her letters survive and if they were more widely read, 
instead of the nonsense purveyed as fiction or “imaginative 
biography,” the direct and simple honesty that they manifest 
would dispel something of the legend of a sinister, scheming 
arch-enemy of the Reformation. Calvinist historians, ardent to 
defend undoubted liars, have rarely hesitated to accuse Mary of 
habitual treachery and deceit. Yet there seems to be only one 
recorded occasion on which she perjured herself. This was when 
she was held prisoner after the Rizzio murder and promised the 
rebel lords that she would sign a document of abdication the 
following morning, so obtaining the removal of her guards and 
enabling her to make her escape. This handling of traitors while 
they threatened her own life and that of her unborn child does 
not seem very reprehensible. She was never a coward, and even 
in sickness and exhaustion she long and steadfastly refused to si 
the document of abdication presented to her in Loch Leven Castle, 
and finally did so only at threat of violent death. 

Mary Stuart’s conduct throughout her life reveals her as an 
essentially simple and straightforward character: no other 
reading of her personality seems to make sense of her recorded 
actions. This is the key to any understanding of her. But simplicity, 
especially in those who are also gifted and intelligent, is liable to 
be the last thing that is expected or credited by historians and 
biographers, who pence: prefer to deal in the ramifications 
of deep and involved motives, and, today, of the unpredictable 
springs of the unconscious. Mary’s faults are commonplace, not 
glaring. She had certainly pride, in herself and in her position, 
and, while in France, made remarks of a girlish arrogance, if of 
some wit, that stimulated the enmity of her nie sce 
Catherine de Medici, and her cousin, Elizabeth. She believed, as 
did her contemporaries, in the divine right of her position. 
St. Thomas More put a like value upon royalty, only qualifying 
it in the actions of his life as in his words on the scaffold, “The 
King’s good servant, but God’s first.” Of course the belief only 
offered a temptation to pride when the position was vested in 
oneself: but Mary’s royal pride was qualified by her faith, nor 
did it make her overbearing to others. She always showed con- 
sideration for her personal attendants and they loved her devotedly. 
This amour-propre vested in her person and her office was a 
cherished support through the years of her imprisonment. 
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Yet an incident that took place during her last days seems to 
symbolise the ultimate renunciation of the worldly pomp that she 
had jealously sustained in the face of so much humiliation. Sir 
Amyas Paulet, governor at Fotheringhay, told her, insultingly, 
that the Queen of England had commanded that her dais and 
royal insignia should be struck down, “Since you are no longer a 
queen but already a dead woman.” In justice it does not seem that 
the insult was made at Elizabeth’s command, and Paulet himself 
relented. He came to Mary shortly afterwards and said that he 
thought Elizabeth might allow her dignity to be restored and the 
dais replaced. Mary thanked him but said she no longer wished it, 
that she had a better purpose for the space her royal arms had 
occupied. She pointed to the wall. She had hung a crucifix there. 

Only the nobility of Mary’s dying is universally recognised. 
People are content to accept the eyewitness accounts of her 
death, but the truth of her life is still bedevilled by slanted minds. 
If the day should eventually come when she is raised to the altars, 
many of her countrymen may be compelled to look again, not 
merely at the facts themselves but at their significance. They may 
then see that John Knox’s “sincerity,” since it begot in him lies, 
disloyalty, exhortation to murder and violence and brutality, had 
no part in the Christian revelation. There is an absolute difference 
between those who plead Knox’s cause and those who plead 
Mary’s. The former, in admitting the known facts of history, have 
to condone and somehow excuse conduct that is incompatible 
with the discipleship of Christ. But in support of Mary we may 
argue that the case against her remains unproven, and is at least 
substantially disproved. We do not exonerate nor explain away 
crime, but maintain that the facts in so far as they have been 
established do not point to guilt. Perhaps through Mary Stuart her 
countrymen may yet realise again many truths which those 
knotted circumstances that found their expression in Protestant 
Reform obscured for them. They may learn that rudeness and 
frankness are not the same things, but are as different as Knox and 
Mary: that we are given examples of godly lives in the Com- 
munion of Saints, and do not have to extol religious leaders 
because they were successful in this world: and, not least, learn 
again that gaiety and clemency are not incompatible with 
Christian integrity but rather its most natural expression. 


NEW THERESE 


By 
JAMES WALSH 


T WAS IN THE SHELDONIAN THEATRE, Oxford, in June of last 

year, in the middle of a learned lecture on English Translation 

that Mgr. Ronald Knox first mentioned hisversion of L’ Histoire 
d’une He said: 


The translator must, in fact, get inside somebody else’s skin before 
he undertakes the rendering of a single sentence. This is not always 
easy: I am myself committed at the moment to the autobiograph 
of St. Theresa of Lisieux. It is not a simple process to put yourse 
inside the skin of a young French female saint. But you have got, 
somehow, to sink your own personality. . . . 


There is something delightfully typical in the casual way in which 
he mentions the Little Flower in almost the same breath with 
Homer, Virgil and Dante, and his own work on her Story with 
Butcher and Lang’s and Conington’s—and this in the presence of 
the intellectual heirs of the great classical translators. Perhaps even 
more typical is the double entendre—giving a spiritual sense to his 
words, which may have evaded most of his listeners, but which 
comes home to us as we begin to appreciate the quality of the 
wisdom for which he strove; “... of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” We pray that this last work of his indicates, in some 
oe his success in the more exacting task of becoming a little 

But his translation is of much more importance to English- 
speaking Catholics than is revealed by this piquant connection be- 
tween Oxford’s Sheldonian and theCarmel of Lisieux. It is the first 
rendering in English of the complete text of the Autobiography, 
of “what the Saint really wrote.” Its appearance has already 
given rise to controversy in our Catholic Press—the same sort of 
rather aimless controversy which has already spent itself abroad, 
now that the “unexpurgated” French edition is three years old. 


* Autobiography of a Saint: Thérése of Lisieux. The complete and authorised 
text of L’ Histoire d’une Ame newly translated by Ronald Knox (Harvill Press 21s). 
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The “iniquities” of the original editor of the autobiography, 
Thérése’s sister Pauline (Mother Agnes of Jesus), are again being 
paraded ; the finger is again pointed at the 7,000 variations between 
the “edition” and the original, and the inference made that 
Mother Agnes had burked the facts to fit her own theory of 
Thérése’s sanctity, or had even given false testimony during the 
Process: hence her implacable opposition to the publication of the 
original in her own lifetime. The relevance and the justice of thus 
treating Mother Agnes as though she were a scientific historian or 
even a modern hagiographer is to be assessed in the light of the 
words of the Ecclesiastical Tribunal of the Bayeux Process 
concerning the permission granted by Thérése to her sister to 
make any alteration she wished: 
Les juges ecclésiastiques reconnaissent que Mére Agnes de Jésus 
n’a usé de cette licence (accordée par Thérése) qu’avec une extreme 
réserve et une discretion vraiment scrupuleuse.* 


Yet even if Mother Agnes be exonerated from deliberate and 
conscious fraud, this does not affect the allegation that she 
presents her sister as a lifeless caricature rather than a person of 
flesh and blood, a “plaster saint,” the helpless though willing 
victim of the petty persecutions of Mother Marie de Gonzague; 
whereas Thérése reveals herself as over-sensitive to the point of 
neurosis, extremely wilful and full of pride, and that her sanctity 
lies precisely in her having overcome these natural and moral 
defects of character by submissive co-operation with necessary 
correction. In other words, it is implied that Thérése’s own writing 
is the ideal material for true hagiography, in which human 
weaknesses and failings are shown in their true colours; whereas 
Mother Agnes’s edition is typical “second nocturn” hagiography, 
in which the saint is depicted as all compact of sweetness and 
light, sanctified and perfected from her very cradle. 

If, however, we look for any trace of the Augustinian tantillus 
puer sed tantus peccator in Thérése’s own account, we are doomed 
to disappointment. To be told that she sometimes rolled on the 
floor in a childish tantrum at the age of two or three adds precious 


t Cf. The official edition of the Manuscrits Biographiques (the facsimiles of 
Thérése’s notebooks) (Draeger Fréres) Tome I, Introduction, pp. 83-5, where 
similar statements of the Vice-Postulator of Thérése’s cause, Mgr. Teil, and or 
the Bishop of Bayeux, Mgr. Lemonier, are cited. Even the official Roman 
theologian censor of the writings speaks of the changes only by way of appendix, 
and with great moderation. 
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little to our estimation of her neurotic tendencies. And if the 
incident in the cloisters of the Carmelite Friary in Rome is the 
culminating instance of her wilfulness, the judgment she passes 
on her own behaviour on that occasion at the very end of her life 
(“I still can’t understand why it’s so easy for a woman to get 
excommunicated in Italy”) convinces us that she was still unre- 
pentant—she did not consider it a fault. What some may see as 
wilfulness, she saw as an inevitable striving to do the Lord’s will, 
whether this was to achieve her entry into Carmel at the earliest 
possible moment, or to get closer to Him in the Cloisters of that 
Friary. And this is hardly less obvious in the edition of Mother 
Agnes than it is in the authentic version. 

It is important to remember, however, that Thérése was not 
canonised on the evidence of either version of her autobiography. 
She was declared a saint on the testimony of reliable witnesses, 
who had to testify to the heroicity of her virtue at first-hand, and 
independently of their knowledge of her writings. (Nor are we 
dependent today for our knowledge of her sanctity on the evidence 
of her autobiography alone. For we can consult not only the 
official summaries of the Processes, but also the large volume of 
her letters, the Novissima Verba recorded by Mother Agnes, the 
Conseils et Souvenirs of her sister Céline, and the contemporary 
journals of the Lisieux Carmel.) Yet there can be no doubt that 
the dissemination of Mother Agnes’s version of L’Histoire d’une 
Ame was largely responsible for the extraordinary speed of her 
canonisation—within thirty years of her death. She is almost a 
case of canonisation by popular acclaim. Clearly, it is not the 
details recorded in her Ae elie which are responsible for 
this. They do not, of themselves, prove the heroicity of her virtue. 
The story of her childhood, as she tells it, appears to our genera- 
tion as nothing short of fantastic. To us it seems impossible that 
true and solid piety should flourish in such an atmosphere. It reads 
like the precociously pious child’s dream of family life. Thérése 
up to the time she entered Carmel, seems to have been a childish 
baby in all respects save one, her union with God. And in her 
imagination she remained childish to the end, as her imagery of 
little white flowers, showers of roses, lifts and stairs would seem 
to imply. When we speak of a person as being childlike but not 
childish, we mean that such a person has the candour, innocence, 
true love and trust of a child, without the child’s limitations of 
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ignorance, immaturity and inexperience. Thérése had the limita- 
tions as well as the qualities. Even after she suddenly grew up in 
experience, when she was given charge of the Novices, she 
continued to look out on to the world with the child’s eyes, with 
the limited vision of a child. What stands out so startlingly in the 
midst of all her childishness is the maturity of her wisdom, the 
wisdom that is as old as the Church, the foolishness and weakness 
of God which is wiser and stronger than men; “that maturity 
which is proportioned to the completed growth of Christ.” This 
wisdom is Thérése’s doctrine of the “Little Way,” her legacy to 
the Church. It is this which the faithful proclaim as the ultimate 
proof of her sanctity; they came to know of it from the version of 
Mother Agnes, as Pius XI implied in his homily at the Mass of 
Thérése’s canonisation : 


Cette voie d’Enfance Spirituelle Sainte Thérése l’a enseignee par 
ses paroles et ses exemples aux novices de son monastére, et elle I’a 
fait découvrir a tous par ses écrits. (Italics mine.) 


For the “writing known to all” in 1925 consisted entirely of 
L’ Histoire d’une Ame. 

Pére Francois Marie, O.C.D., the editor of the official Manu- 
scrits Biographiques, in his introduction to Mgr. Knox’s translation, 
writes: 

Mother Agnes in fact rewrote Thérése’s autobiography. It is 
enough to compare the manuscripts with the printed text of The 
Story of a Soul to be convinced of this. There is no doubt that the 
content remains substantially the same, so does the basis of the 
doctrine, but the form differs to the extent that the temperament of 
Mother Agnes differed from that of Thérése. These changes have 
certainly not prevented souls from really meeting Thérése, or 
understanding her doctrine. 


Though it is difficult to gauge the precise meaning of the words 
temperament and basis of doctrine in this statement (we suspect that 
the French equivalents are tempérament and fonds de doctrine: 
whatever be said of the exact synonymity of temperament in 
English and French, basis is undoubtedly a most misleading word: 
the basis of Thérése’s doctrine is the Church’s spirituality, nothing 
more nor less), a comparison of previous translations with that of 
Mgr. Knox leaves us with the impression that Thérése is to a 
large extent “‘depersonalised” in Mother Agnes’s version. If we 
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may be permitted to make use of current analogies, the difference 
is that between still photographs and the moving picture; or a 
difference in depth, if not quite of dimension. In the new version, 
we are sure that we are dealing with a living person; whereas in 
the other, Thérése is like a lay-figure, dressed up in her doctrine. 
The difference is, of course, heightened by Mgr. Knox’s skill, and 
his fidelity to his own principles of iniak. “The translator,” 
he said, in the lecture referred to above, “must do his best by 
using the speech that comes natural to him. . . . His style must be 
his own, his rhetoric and his emphasis must be that of his original.” 
Certainly his natural speech and style are far removed from those 
of Thérése. 

However, it may fairly be said that the defects of Mother 
Agnes as an editor have been providential. The fact that Thérése 
under her hand became less attractive, less credible, less of a 
person, has had the effect of concentrating attention on her 
teaching. It is what she said, and the assurance with which she 
said it, of the ineffably tender personal love of God for the weak, 
the untalented, the sinful amongst His creatures which has 
multiplied the statues and the shrines. The very obscurity in which 
Mother Agnes cloaked the person of Thérése has made the light 
which is Christ in her shine out the more brightly, so as to draw all 
men. This is precisely what Thérése wanted; and her sister, 
consciously or unconsciously, fulfilled her wishes. 


Dear Jesus, how I wish I could explain to all the souls that are 
conscious of their own littleness, how great your condescension is! 
I am certain that if, by some impossible chance, you could find a 
soul more feeble, more insignificant than mine, you would over- 
whelm it with grace still more extraordinary, provided that it 
would give itself up in entire confidence to your infinite mercy. But 
why should I feel any need to tell others fen the secrets of your 
love? You, nobody else, have taught them to me, and can I doubt 
that you yourself will reveal them to others as well? 


So writes Thérése in the letter addressed to another sister, Louise. 
This insistence on self-effacement and the reference to the 
interior Teacher (itself an echo, appropriately enough, of 
Augustine’s De Catechizandis Rudibus), yet with unshakable 
confidence in the divine origin of what she says, is strongly 
reminiscent of another woman whose personality eludes us; one 
who lived in a much earlier age, and in circumstances far other 
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than Thérése’s, yet who teaches an approach to Our Lord 
strikingly similar to hers—Julian of Norwich. Julian, like Thérése, 
asserts that she was taught the same secrets of the love of God, 
ineffably homely and tender; and she told them for precisely the 
same reasons, and with the same qualifications: 


In all this I was much stirred to charity to my fellow-Christians, 
that they might all see and know the same as I saw; and I would that 
it were a comfort to them all as it is to me .. . and truly charity 
urgeth me to tell you of it, for I would that God were known and 
my fellow-Christians helped (as I would be myself) to the more 
hating of sin and loving of God .... But God forbid that ye should 
take it thus, that I am a teacher, for I do not mean that, nor meant I 
ever so. For lam a woman, unlettered, feeble and frail. . . . Then shall 
ye soon forget me that am a wretch, and act so that I hinder you not, 
and behold Jesus who is Teacher of all. 


“Our Lord,” says Thérése, “doesn’t need to make use of books or 
teachers in the instruction of souls; isn’t he himself the Teacher 
of all teachers, conveying knowledge with never a word spoken?” 
Thérése, who styles herself the most insignificant of creatures 
(“I couldn’t be more conscious of my own wretched failings’), 
is obsessed by the sight of her own littleness; but it is a magnificent 
obsession, the greatest of the graces bestowed upon her: 


I prefer simply to recognise, like a true daughter of his blessed 
Mother, that Almighty God has done great things in me, and the 
greatest of them all is to make me conscious of my own littleness, 
my own incapacity. 
This is the secret of all her wisdom, her maturity as a spiritual 

uide and mother. For in this knowledge of her own soul, she 
com the Maker, the Lover and the Keeper. Though Julian’s 
vision is more objective, more detached from the sight of herself, 
and on a larger scale—she sees “‘all that is made”’ as a little nut-like 
thing: “it seemed as though it might suddenly fade away to 
nothing, it was so small but it lasts and ever shall last, for God 
loveth it”—yet she too finds in herself the same blinding sight of 
her littleness, as God reveals the quality of His love: 


I was truly astounded by the wonder and marvel that He who is 
reverend and dreadful should be so homely with a sinful creature 


t Cf. A Shewing of God’s Love, by Sister Anna Maria Reynolds (ed.) (London, 
1958), pp. 17, 19. 
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still living in this wretched flesh. . . . I saw that He is to us everything 
that is good and strengthening for our help. He is our clothing that, 
for love, wrappeth us up and windeth us about; embraceth us, all 
becloseth us, and ate about us, for tender love, so that He can 


never leave us. 


She also states what Thérése here implies, that the greatness of 
Our Lady lies in the same consciousness of her littleness: 


God shewed me in part the wisdom and truth of her soul. ... 
This wisdom and truth, this knowing of the greatness of Her Maker 
and the littleness of Herself that is made, made her to say full meekly 
to Gabriel, “Lo me here, God’s handmaiden.” 


God’s homely loving is Julian’s phrase; but the doctrine 
belongs as much to Thérése as to her. For Thérése has re-discovered 
for us—however lightly she may have sketched it in—that 
forgotten medieval devotion, to the Motherhood of Jesus, of 
which Julian is the foremost exponent. This teaching, which has 
its origins rooted in Scripture (Thérése thrice refers to the key-text 
of Isaias, “I will console you like a mother caressing her son; you 
shall be like children at the breast, fondled on a mother’s lap”), is 
reinforced by the image of Christ’s physical thirst for His love- 
longing. Speaking of the Samaritan woman, Thérése writes: 


. . .-hewas thirsty, and thirsty for what? It was the love of this one 
despised creature that the Maker of heaven and earth asked for, when 
He said: “Give me some to drink;” he was thirsty for love. I feel 
continually more conscious of it, this deep longing our Lord has. 


Julian’s point of comparison is the thirst of Our Lord on the Cross; 


For this is the ghostly thirst of Christ, the love-longing that 
lasteth and ever shall, till we see that sight (the final union in heaven 
of all the blessed with the Trinity) on Doomsday .. . this is his 
thirst and love-longing, to have us altogether war in him. 


Thus, this penetration of the endless nature of Our Lord’s love 
for us is linked with the doctrine of the Divine Indwelling. 
Thérése hangs her practical charity on the recognition of this 
truth. “I am not just to love my neighbours as myself,” says 
Thérése; “I am to love them as Jesus loves them and will love 
them till the end of time.” The soul is the inmost sanctuary of 
Jesus, His chosen dwelling. And what attracts her to another, is 


* Cf. Julian of Norwich, by Paul Molinari, S.J. (London, 1958), pp. 176-96 
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ng Jesus dwelling in the depths of that soul. Our soul, as Julian says, 
‘i “is His homeliest home, and the most pleasing to Him to dwell 
vo in.” The reciprocity of His indwelling—a constant theme with 

Julian—is stated thus by Thérése: 
of Divine Word, worthy of all admiration and all love, you draw 
me continually towards yourself. You came down into this world of 
exile ready to suffer oe dic, so as to bring souls within their true 
- orbit, the bosom of the Blessed Trinity. 
ly Julian is so conscious of this love which “makes us all such a unity” 
that whenever she speaks it is almost always in the first person 
plural—for “when it is truly seen, no man can part himself from 
1c other.” Thérése, in her turn, is divinely taught the same unity 
d of love in the words Trahe me post te. (We are reminded that she is 
m a true daughter of Carmel; the master she regards most highly 
of after Our Lord is St. John of the Cross: the Ascent of Mount 
- Carmel has much in common with the Little Way. It is largely a 
difference of emphasis.) 
is He let me into the meaning of that phrase in the Canticles, “Draw 
“ed me after thee, where thou wilt; see we hasten after thee, by the very 
fragrance of these perfumes allured.” Dear Jesus, you don’t even 
expect us to say: please attract all these I love, not just me; the 
e expression, “Draw me” is all that’s wanted. As I understand you, 
: Lord, there is a fragrance about the thought of you, and when I 
l allow that fragrance to cast its spell over me, I don’t hasten after you 
_ > first person singular—all those whom I love are running at my 
eels, 
t Like Julian, Thérése confessed herself a true child of Holy Church: 
" “Yes, Jesus, I do love you: I do love the Church, my Mother.” It 
s is in the very heart of the Church—the Mystical Body—that she 
finds her vocation of Love. “I it am that thou lovest. . . . I it am 
, that ated Church preacheth and teacheth thee,” said Our Lord 
to Julian. 
P has immediate consequence of this doctrine of love, in 
‘ Thérése as in Julian, is a restatement of the true teaching on Hope, 
: in all its fullness. Both are champions of the power of Our Lord’s 
¢ love against a distorted and exaggerated notion of the Divine 
Justice, whether this is seen in its cruder form—the Wickliffite 
;' doctrine of the power of the Devil and the failure of Christ’s 
power in the Church because of sin, or in the seemingly more 
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orthodox tendencies of Jansenism. (It is more than a coincidence, 
we think, that Pius X’s decrees on Holy Communion followed 
so hard on the heels of Thérése’s death, and the publication of 
L Histoire d’une Ame) “God is so good to me that it is out of the 
question to be afraid of him:” “. . . even God’s justice, and per- 
haps his justice more than any other attribute of his, seems to have 
love for its setting. It’s so wonderful to think that God is really 
just, that he takes all our weakness into consideration, that he 
knows our frail nature for what it is. What reason can I have for 
fear?” These are faithful echoes of Julian’s campaign against what 
she calls “doubtful dreads”: fear of one’s past sins, fear of not 
having lived up to one’s obligations, fear that we shall fall into 
serious sin, fear that we shall fail to persevere; all fear, in fact, that 
is not a “lovely fear,” a “reverent dread” : 


All dreads, other than reverent dread, which are proffered to us 
are not truly holy, though they come to us under colour of holiness. 
And hereby they can be known separately; the dread that maketh 
us hastily to fly from all that is not good unto our Lord’s breast, like 
the child into its mother’s lap, with all our will and with all our mind, 
knowing our feebleness and our great need, knowing His everlasting 
goodness and His great love, seeking unto Him only for salvation, 
cleaving to Him with sure trust. 


The fourteenth-century Englishwoman and the nineteenth- 
century Frenchwoman tread exactly the same road. It is the road 
that St. Paul would have his Ephesians tread, when he prays for 
them that Christ may find a dwelling-place, through faith, in their 
hearts; that their lives may be rooted in and founded on love: 
that they may be enabled to measure, in all its length and breadth 
and height and depth, the love of Christ which surpasses all 
knowledge: that they may be filled with all the fullness that God 
has to give; and adds: “He whose power is at work in us is power- 
ful enough, and more than powerful enough, to carry out His 
purpose beyond all our hopes and dreams.” It is the “Little Way” 
that leads to true peace and rest. It is one that demands, in Julian’s 
terminology, that we be “naughted, for love, in order to have 
Him that is all—then we shall have true rest. For He is very rest.” 
Thérése interprets its demands in the same way: “I’ve ceased to be 
my own mistress this long while back; I’ve given myself up 
entirely to Jesus instead, so he is at liberty to do exactly what he 
likes with me.” Hence she enjoys “‘this delicious sense of peace.” 
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The suffering which this way, this life in Christ involves, is 
hidden with Him in God. But it is none the less real, “this daily 
dying to self,” for the fact that love laughs at it. 

Before we can come to know Thérése, we need a right under- 
standing of the sublimity and purity of her teaching. Otherwise, 
her cloak of childishness is a stumbling-block to us; we are 
reluctant to admit that God has chosen the literally foolish and 
childish, the “off-putting” even to good men. The unwary and 
the less wise have sometimes tried to make a virtue of this literal 
foolishness and weakness, failing to see that what it cloaks is God’s 
foolishness and weakness—the folly of the Cross and of the 
suffering Christ. The inestimable value of Mgr. Knox’s trans- 
lation is that under his hands, this outer weakness often becomes 
translucent with the inner splendour; a measure of Thérése’s 
essential Christ-like virility is imparted to her words and images. 
We begin to see—it is no longer merely belief born of her 
doctrine—that the details of Thérése’s life, in all their insignifi- 
cance (we must never forget that her “trials” are those which 
every fervent novice will accept uncomplainingly and even with 
joy), have the stamp of heroic virtue. We feel with Mgr. Vernon 
Johnson that “this book may well herald a revival of interest in 
the message of this remarkable saint in wide circles where hitherto 
she has never been really understood.” 


ST. CYPRIAN 
A Multi-Centenary 
By 
MAURICE BEVENOT 


“ anv SO he was led out into the open, and there he removed 
his cloak and kneeling down bowed himself in prayer to 
God. Then having taken off his coat and given it to the 
deacons, he stood there in his linen tunic waiting for the 
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executioner. On the arrival of the executioner he told his friends 
to give him twenty-five pieces of gold. Meanwhile the brethren 
had spread many cloths and handkerchiefs. on the ground before 
him. Then the lend Cyprian began to bind his eyes himself, 
but finding some difficulty in doing so, he was helped by a priest 
and a subdeacon, Julian by name—both of them. So was he 
martyred... .” 

Except for the presence of the clergy, one might think that this 
was the account of some John Fisher or Thomas More martyred 
here in England. But it happened not in the sixteenth century, 
nor in the sixth, but in the third; not in England, but far from 
here, at Carthage in Tunisia, as it is called today. Thascius 
Cyprianus, bishop of Carthage, was beheaded on 14 September 
258, seventeen centuries ago exactly. A year before, he had been 
“exiled” for the faith—or as we might say “held in protective 
custody,’’— and he had been brought back for execution by the 
Emperor Valerian’s edict of the supreme penalty for “all bishops, 
priests, and deacons.” There was nothing to prevent his friends 
attending the execution, and their dress in no way distinguished 
the priest and deacons mentioned from the crowd of curious 
onlookers attracted by the execution of one who, for the last 
ten years, had been a prominent figure in the life of the city. 

His end was typical of him. Not only for his calm, direct, and 
uncompromising replies during his interrogation and for the 
- deliberation of his last actions, but in his thoughtfulness for 

e executioner and his precise directions as to the amount to be 
given him. He knew the value of money. Converted to Chris- 
tianity in middle age at the height of a successful career, he dis- 
posed of the bulk of his property on behalf of the poor, and never 
tired pleading their cause when soon after he was made bishop 
of the city. He gave and organised relief during the earlier perse- 
cution of Decius, and without respect of persons blamed the lust 
for money and property in clergy and laity alike for the general 
religious slackness which had led to so many defections during it. 
When, not long after, plague was decimating the whole popula- 
tion, he had to deal with such protests as: “What’s the good of 
being a Christian if God strikes us and our children down just as 
much as He does the pagans?” But his chief preoccupation at the 
time was that the faithful should not abandon their sick as every- 
one else was doing—indeed they must devote themselves to all 
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the plague-stricken, to the pagans too who persecuted them. He 
himself had often listened to the mob shouting “Cyprian to the 
lions!” 

But a typical example of his rare combination of Christian 
charity with business acumen was his response to an appeal for 
help from some distant churches. They had been raided by the 
wild Berbers of the mountains, who had carried off their women 
and children and were now holding them to ransom. Cyprian put 
their case to his people: here was an opportunity to come to the 
help of the suffering members of Christ in their dire necessity, 
they must look on it as a privilege to do so. The response was 
splendid, and accompanying the hundred thousand sesterces 
that he was able to send, was Cyprian’s letter, which we still have, 
thanking those churches for the opportunity of service which they 
had provided, and begging them to ask again if any such need 
should recur. But he expects a quid pro quo: they must pray for 
their benefactors and repay their good turn by the holy sacrifices 
that they offer. 


With that in view I have appended all their names. I have also 
added the names of my fellow bishops who happened to be here at 
the time, and who contributed what they could on their own 
behalf and on that of their flocks. Besides the total of our own 
contribution, I have also indicated, as well as sent, the sums given 
by each of them. One and all you must remember in your prayers 


as faith and charity demand. 


The man who took such care over the details of a subscription 
list explains the man who made sure that his executioner got 
twenty-five gold pieces as a proper, if generous, remuneration 
for his services. 

From such a man one can expect administration, at once strong 
and understanding. His measures were not always understood. 
During the Decian persecution he went into hiding and for 
this he was severely criticised by the Roman clergy who, unable 
in the imperial city to replace their martyred bishop Fabian, had 
temporarily taken over the government of the Church. But he 
had not been neglecting his flock; as proof he sent to Rome copies 
of over a dozen letters of instructions to his clergy and of encour- 
agement to his people, which enabled them to stand up to the 
brunt of the persecution and without which they would have 
collapsed completely. Rome recognised its mistake, and there- 
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after with the new Pope, Cornelius, there was a constant exchange 
of letters, so that Rome and Carthage followed a common policy 
in repairing the damage of the persecution. 

Apart from the defections caused by the fear of torture and 
death, there arose certain movements which threatened the very 
structure of the Church. At that time such public sins as sacri- 
ficing to the heathen gods entailed long public penance; some 
even held that the sinners should be excluded from the Church 
permanently. At the other extreme some of the clergy in Car- 
thage began cancelling all such penance and reconciling the 
sinners without more ado, contrary to the standards of the time 
and against Cyprian’s express ruling. They were setting up a 
Church within the Church. Cyprian’s address on The Unity of the 
Catholic Church made it clear that such a move was taking them 
outside the Church altogether and he appealed to his faithful to 
have nothing to do with it, but to stand by their bishop to whom 
had been committed the charge of the Church and the adminis- 
tration of penance in it. This address or treatise on Church unity 
Cyprian also sent to Rome where another schism, that of Nova- 
tian, had broken out, and it contributed to its appeasement too. 

It has sometimes been said that Cyprian was a rigid discipli- 
narian, unbending and tyrannical. Such a view is quite unjust. 
The firmness of his government was tempered with humanity. 
Each case was taken on its merits and allowance made for special 
circumstances. He once confessed that, if anything, he had been 
over-indulgent: “I turn a blind eye on many things in my desire 
to reunite all the brethren.” Often it was the laity who did not 
want those sinners back among them—“and it is all I can do to 
get them to receive them again. I have to insist on it.” However, 
he had to admit once or twice that the judgment of the laity had 
proved correct: his “weakness” as they. called it was abused and 
those who had benefited by his indulgence turned out worse than 
before. 

The case of Trofimus is particularly interesting, though dealt 
with not by Cyprian but by Cornelius in Rome. Trofimus was a 
popular bishop who had offered incense to the gods to escape the 
persecution, and yet Cornelius had admitted him back to com- 
munion without the customary penance. The rigorists were 
scandalised and Cyprian had to explain the case to an enquirer. 
There were precedents for such action. Others were involved, for 
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Trofimus had led nearly all his flock to sacrifice with him and 
afterwards wanted to repair his fall by bringing them all back 
with him. They would have been unmanageable had he now 
been treated too harshly. So Cornelius, after discussing the case 
with his fellow bishops, was able to receive not only Trofimus 
back to the Church but the whole of his flock too. Not that the 
claims of justice were wholly neglected: Trofimus was only 
allowed to receive communion as a layman, according to the 
custom of the time. Cyprian therefore recognised that for the 
sake of something that was not unlike corporate reunion a certain 
relaxation of the rigour of the law was justified. 

In any case the suggestion of autocratic rigidity breaks down 
when one recalls the many examples of his sense of humour, which 
indeed showed itself even in this matter of reconciling the lapsed. 
When he was once accused of communicating with such sinners, 
he explained how he could not help himself in so doing. It had 
been agreed that those who fell sick should be absolved before 
their death. If, after all, they recovered, what was he to do? Should 
he throttle them then and there, as if their being reconciled in 
danger of death meant that they had to die too . . .? It would make 
a good cartoon: the holy bishop at the bedside waiting to throttle 
the sinner he has absolved if he should dare to survive! 

His humour appears even when he is hitting his hardest, and 
in the face of obstinate unreasonableness his sarcasm can reach 
rollicking heights. He had an implacable opponent in a certain 
“Florentius, alias Puppianus,” a Christian indeed, but one who 
refused to recognise Cyprian’s authority or hold communion 
with him. Cyprian pointed out to him that such recognition had 
always been given him by the heroes of the persecution, by 
bishops and faithful alike, indeed by all the churches throughout 
the world, attached as they were to him by the bond of unity. 
“Unless, of course, as you say in your letter, all of them have 
become contaminated by their communion with me and have 
forfeited their hope of eternal life. If that is so, then Puppianus 
who has avoided all contagion with me and who alone is sinless, 
spotless, holy, and pure will dwell in paradise, in the kingdom of 
heaven—all alone.” On top of that, the closing words of his 
letter are superb: “You have my letter now, and I have yours. 
On the day of judgment they will both be read out before 
Christ’s tribunal.” 
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It would take too long to recount the devoted pastoral care 
that he lavished on his flock in such difficult, troubled times. If he 
was made bishop of the capital rather soon after his conversion, 
he must have got down to the Scriptures at once, as is proved by 
the survival of his large collection of texts arranged under 
appropriate headings. In spite of his literary training, it is the 
Bible, and not the profane authors that he is constantly quoting 
in his addresses and in his correspondence. His faith in God, the 
warmth of his devotion to Christ, his practical charity, his 
exhortations on the Lord’s Prayer, on the sacraments—baptism, 
penance, above all the eucharist—show how fully he had absorbed 
the Christian spirit and was capable of imparting it to others. In 
only one point—or at most two—has be been held to have failed 
in orthodoxy, but his critics have not always allowed for the 
difference of the age in which he lived. Before the practical 
implications of the Gospel have been fully worked out, and 
before case has been distinguished from case, one must not 
expect to find that clear, precise understanding which the Church 
eventually came to after centuries, perhaps, of experience and 
thought and prayer. To Cyprian, it seemed to go without saying 
that any baptism given outside the Church was no baptism at all, 
and that to think otherwise jeopardised the unity of the Church. 
On the other hand, Pope Stephen told him to recognise such 
baptisms because that had always been the custom of the Church. 
Yet could Stephen himself have made those distinctions and 
qualifications which really underlay his ruling and which the 
Church only came to formulate long after? (If it were not an 
anachronism, one might say that Cyprian was so sure of himself 
that he could not believe that Stephen was speaking ex cathedra.) 
A century and a half later Augustine could defend Cyprian by 
saying that in Cyprian’s time the matter had not yet been thor- 
oughly thrashed out. Rome itself did not take Cyprian’s 
intemperate words about Stephen too tragically. For we have a 
list, dated less than a century from his death, of the martyrs whose 
feasts were solemnly celebrated in Rome year by year, and his 
name appears there—one of the very few non-Romans included. 
It is from that time too that he was given a privileged place in 
the Roman Mass, and there we still “communicate” with him 
from one year’s end to the other. 

Apart from that one dispute, Cyprian’s relations with Rome 
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were good, frank and respectful both before and even after, as 
far as we can judge. In fact a few weeks before his martyrdom, 
when he had suffered exile for nearly a year, we find him writing 
that he had sent to Rome for the latest news of the persecution 
there, and word had come that Xystus, Stephen’s successor as 
Pope, had just been martyred there with four of his deacons. The 
way that he writes suggests that normal relations had been 
restored, the common persecution having perhaps recalled to 
men’s minds the real unity that bound the two churches together. 

But the same messengers had brought back the further news 
that Valerian the Emperor had now issued an edict decreeing the 
death penalty on all the bishops and their clergy. Cyprian knew 
that his own time was near. But he took a line that was very 
characteristic of him. He had been brought back to Carthage 
where, however, he was not closely guarded and his friends had 
free access to him. But the proconsul, Galerius Maximus, who 
was in the neighbouring city of Utica, sent for him to be brought 
there. This did not accord with Cyprian’s affection for his flock 
in Carthage. If die he must, let it be among his own people; the 
public witness to Christ which he would give as their bishop 
should be given in the name of all, and all should be allowed to 
share the glory of it. That was why he now repeated what he had 
done in the persecution of Decius: with the help of his friends he 
again went into hiding until the proconsul should return to the 
city. But then he hid himself no more. He was rearrested, the 
formalities of the trial were gone through, and he went to his 
death “with a smile on his face and courage in his heart.” He had 
often seen others martyred, he had pondered and preached on 
martyrdom. “Our temporal life is snuffed out, but eternity takes 
its place. What nobility of soul it shows, what assurance, to pass 
hence gladly, to pass triumphantly through trials and tribula- 
tions; at one moment to close one’s eyes on the sight of the world 
and of mankind, at the next to open them again to the vision of 
God and of Christ.” 

Not all of those who knew him could follow him in his 
mystical insight of life and death; but even the pagans of Carthage 
had come to know him as a gentleman of noble character, whose 
selflessness and courage had been shown during the plague; and 
they crowded to pay him their respects on the eve of his execu- 
tion. To us his writings still speak to tell us what he was: a saint 
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in constant union, with Christ, but with his feet firmly planted on 
the hard ground of the realities of human life, whether crude or 
gentle, pitiless or heroic, passionate or at peace. 


THE CHURCH IN 
FORMOSA 


By 
JOSEPH MOTTE! 


WING TO THE EVENTS in the Far East since the end of World 

War II, everybody has heard of the island of Formosa. But 

perhaps not everyone appreciates the immense progress 

that is being made there by the Catholic Missions. It is on a scale 

which would scarcely have been dreamed of a few years ago. And 

who can say if Chinese missionaries may not some day set out 

from little Formosa to carry the Gospel back to their countrymen 
in the great continent of China? 

The island undoubtedly deserves its name of “Ilha Formosa,” 
the “Beautiful Island,” given to it by the old Portuguese navi- 
gators, who were impressed by the magnificence of its rich green 
fields and its mountains covered with forests. But its native name 
is “Taiwan,” which may be translated “terraced bays.” The 
island is as large as Belgium and Luxembourg combined, and 
two-thirds of it consists of high mountains that are almost 
uninhabitable. In 1946 its population numbered about five 
millions, but this has now grown to ten millions. The increase is 
due in part to the influx of refugees (two to three millions) from 
the Communist régime. They have come mostly in the wake of 
the Nationalist Government and its army from the Chinese 
mainland, and have taken the place of some hundreds of thou- 
sands of Japanese who were sent back to their own country after 
the Armistice. We must also take into account the population’s 
natural increase which is one of the highest in the world. If we 
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reckon merely the annual excess of births over deaths, the 
population is increasing by 300,000 per year. This inevitably 
raises serious problems in a country where the average density of 
population is already higher than that of Japan. Yet one sees no 
sign of starving children, nor are the streets filled with beggars. 
The island does not suffer from the catastrophic droughts and 
floods which periodically ravage certain regions of the Chinese 
mainland. Its climate in general is warm and rainy, and this pro- 
duces two and sometimes three crops a year. Moreover, the 
proverbial tenacity and hard work of the Chinese peasant, 
together with a progressive and expanding economy, ensure not 
only the daily bowl of rice for every man, but also a standard of 
living which may still be very modest in comparison with that of 
Western peoples, but which in the Asiatic world comes second to 
that of Japan. 

Beside its Chinese population, Formosa has a minority of 
aborigines estimated at between one and two hundred thousand, 
who are probably of Malayan race. These original inhabitants of 
the country have been gradually rolled back by Chinese immi- 
grants towards the high mountains and the less accessible regions 
of the east coast. These primitive tribes still practised head- 
hunting in the first years of the present century; and in the years 
preceding World War II the Japanese had to suppress bloody 
revolts by these fierce warriors, who were so jealous of their 
independence. But they have rallied to the present Government, 
and will, it seems, be progressively assimilated. 

The Catholic Church has a long history in Formosa, but until 
recent years its development was extremely slow. The first 
attempts at evangelisation go back to the seventeenth century. 
Some Spanish missionaries gained a foothold on the island at that 
time but were driven out by the Dutch Calvinists. The real 
beginnings of the mission date from 1759, when the Spanish 
Dominicans started a mission at Kaohsiung. When Formosa was 
restored to China, the Catholics still constituted no more than a 
tiny minority. In many regions the very name of the Catholic 
Church was unknown or was confused with the Protestant 
denominations. From the ecclesiastical point of view the island 
constituted a Prefecture Apostolic. 

In 1948, while the Protestants claimed 40,000 members, 
Catholics numbered only 13,000, with fifteen missionary priests 
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and ten nuns. But within ten years the situation changed com- 
pletely. In 1957 the number of baptised Catholics had risen from 
13,000 to 120,000, and to these must be added 70,000 catechumens 
under instruction. A network of parishes with dependent stations 
now covers the entire country. Many of these parishes already have 
a church or chapel, but in many other places there is only a small 
building which has to serve provisionally for the holding of 
religious services and the instruction of converts. It would be 
difficult now to find any place in the island where the Catholic 
Church is still unknown. 

What is the reason for this rapid transformation? In 1948 some 
three thousand missionaries, who were working in China, were 
driven out from there, and some of them, wishing to continue 
their apostolate with the Chinese to whom they had devoted 
their lives, crossed to Formosa where there was complete freedom 
to exercise their ministry. In this way the number of priests rose 
from 15 to 505 between the years 1948 and 1957; among 
them there were about 150 Chinese priests, and also members of 
religious orders from different countries in Europe and America, 
belonging to seventeen Orders or Congregations. During the 
same period the number of nuns increased from 10 to 250, 
belonging to nineteen different Congregations. The contempla- 
tive life is represented by the Carmel at Hsinchu, which was 
founded in 1954 by American and Chinese nuns. In 1952 a 
hierarchy was set up, and the island is now divided into five 
ecclesiastical divisions under Archbishop Kuo, a Chinese. 

The missionaries encounter no hostility at all, for the people 
display no feelings of xenophobia. The wonderfully courageous 
bearing of the majority of the Catholics in China, in the face of 
persecution, has made a deep impression on many people; and on 
this account the Catholic Church enjoys high esteem. The 
President, Chiang Kai-shek, who is a Protestant, has strong 
Christian convictions, and the messages which he is in the habit 
of addressing to the people every year at Christmas, always bear 
the stamp of deep religious inspiration. 

The Missions, in fact, enjoy complete freedom of action except 
on one point, education. The Japanese, in the course of their 
occupation of the island, had organised a system of general 
primary education which the present Government has con- 
tinued and extended. At present ninety-five per cent of the 
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children go to school. The fact that there is practically no illi- 
teracy, and that the whole population can be reached through 
the printed word, through books, pamphlets and newspapers, 
facilitates the work of the apostolate. On the other hand, the 
Government looks on primary education as a domain reserved 
strictly to itself. Thus the mission schools for primary education, 
which play an important part in many other missionary fields, 
do not exist here. 

Greater liberty is allowed in technical and secondary educa- 
tion, but so far the Catholics have not taken any great advantage 
of this freedom. There are only two Catholic secondary schools 
for girls and one for boys. On the other hand, a serious effort is 
being made to reach the students of State secondary schools and 
the university. Chinese priests and foreign missionaries teach in the 
National University of Taipei and other Institutes, while others 
exercise a fruitful apostolate among the students. In 1957 the 
Association of Catholic Students of the University and Institutes 
of higher education of Taipei comprised 725 students, under the 
direction of Fr. Fang Hao, an erudite and well-known man of 
letters. 

A special difficulty arises from the diversity of languages. 
These are so numerous that you would think you were in the 
Tower of Babel itself. The main body of the population, con- 
sisting of Chinese who have been coming from the provinces of 
Kwantung and Fukien since the sixteenth century, belong to two 
distinct language groups. Then the aborigines are divided into 
ten tribes, each with its own language which is incomprehensible 
to the rest; and the refugees for the most part speak mandarin. 
During their fifty years’ occupation of the island the Japanese 
imposed their own language; this alone was taught in the schools 
and used in official business. But Japanese is now proscribed and 
has been replaced by mandarin, which is the official language of 
both Nationalist and Communist China. Mandarin is gaining 
ground, and in a few years it will probably be in general use. But 
meanwhile, sometimes as many as four or five different languages 
can be heard in a single parish, and if one considers the difficulty 
of Chinese dialects, the problem that faces the missionary can 
easily be imagined. 

The missionaries who came from the Chinese mainland occu- 
pied themselves at first chiefly with the refugees, whose language 
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they usually spoke. Moreover, there were among the refugees 
some thousands of Catholics with whom contact had to be 
renewed. These people, uprooted from their own social environ- 
ment, separated from the members of their families who had 
remained behind in China, and often reduced to a precarious 
existence after having lived in comfortable circumstances, are 
generally quite ready to receive religious instruction, and turn 
willingly to the Catholic Church which brings them hope and 
motives for living. One fact in particular has impressed many 
missionaries: among these new converts many had already been 
in contact with the Catholic Church either because they had 
attended a Catholic school or had received treatment in a Catholic 
hospital or dispensary. The seed sown at that time has begun to 
germinate now that it has found suitable soil. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to recount an experience of my own. About two years 
ago I was instructing a group of refugees and preparing them for 
baptism. Among them was an old woman at was completely 
illiterate. I asked her one day how she had come across the 
Catholic Church. It had happened twenty years before, she told 
me, at the beginning of the Japanese war. Not far from her 
native village in the district of Hopeh there was a large Catholic 
mission centre. When the fighting broke out in that district, the 
women and children took shelter in the mission buildings, where 
they found protection from the licentiousness of the soldiery. 
This was, by a strange coincidence, the mission of Sienhsien to 
which I myself had belonged, and where I had worked for ten 
ears. 
: But grace sometimes follows strange paths. A soldier who had 
come to ask a missionary for baptism, told this story. Some time 
previously he had had his bicycle stolen. For a soldier who has 
nothing but his meagre army allowance, this was a grievous loss. 
The inspiration came to him to pray to the God of whom his 
comrades had told him. A few days later, as he was walking along 
the street, he noticed a man wheeling two bicycles. This aroused 
his suspicions; he went up to him, and at once recognised his own 
bicycle. The man was arrested and had to restore the precious 
machine to its rightful owner. In this sign the soldier recognised 
the finger of God, and thereupon decided to become a Catholic. 
Yet there is no doubt that he would never have had this inspira- 
tion unless his comrades had talked to him of the Good News 
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which they themselves had heard. In this case, as in so many 
others, one can see the important part played by converts in the 
apostolate. In the fervour of their new-found faith they make 
themselves spontaneously the heralds of the Gospel. 

The movement of conversion was much slower to manifest 
itself among the Chinese who had long been settled in Formosa. 
In many regions there was absolutely nothing to start with; 
everything had to be newly created, both the material church and 
the spiritual. When a missionary arrived in a town or village, the 
first thing to be done was to find a house to let, or a shop, in 
which he could set up a temporary chapel, and a reading room 
provided with books and periodicals, and with religious pictures 
hanging on the walls. (The pictures provoke questions, and lead 
quite naturally to explanations of doctrine.) Among the youth of 
Formosa at present there is a regular passion for the study of 
living languages, especially of English, and the missionaries fre- 
quently offer to teach them. The Bible provides a ready-made 
text; and there is soon a group among the listeners who are 
sufficiently interested in religious questions to make the lure of 
English lessons no longer necessary; then one can pass to direct 
teaching of Catholic doctrine. 

One difficult but very necessary task is to find lay helpers 
among the native-born Formosans with a good knowledge of 
the local dialects. It is essential to find willing young men and 
women, and to instruct and train them patiently, so as to make 
catechists out of them. (At first these were frequently launched 
into the work of the apostolate even before being baptised.) 
These catechists, though they may lack experience, often display 
a zeal and dash which is more rare among Christians of long 
standing. 

The most formidable obstacle of all is provided by the old 
religions: Buddhism, which is usually mixed up with various 
superstitions, and ancestor worship. Both are still very strong 
among these people, who are greatly attached to their traditions. 
The Chinese are little inclined to be carried away by novelties, 
and for most of the peasants of Formosa the Catholic religion is 
an utter novelty; and furthermore, it is usually brought in by 
foreigners. The latter are listened to with the customary Chinese 
deference and politeness, but this does not necessarily mean that 
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seeing himself excluded from his social environment. They wish 
to see the missionaries at work; they want to judge their teaching 
by their acts, and in particular they want to see how the teaching 
responds to the demands of filial piety, and the honour it pays to 
the dead. They want to be certain also that the missionaries have 
not come from the Chinese mainland to Formosa simply by 
pressure of circumstances; and that they will not leave again for 
other fields of the apostolate at the first opportunity. — 

The young are often more easy to approach. The purely 
secular and positivist education which they receive at school 
might not seem likely to open their minds to religious questions, 
but in fact its frequent effect is to leave in them a spiritual empti- 
ness which the traditional religions can no longer satisfy, but 
which the Catholic faith successfully fills. Then, however, diffi- 
culties arise from their environment, and especially from their 
parents, who object to the baptism of their children. 

But when adults yield to grace and ask for baptism, it is with 
full knowledge of what they are undertaking, and the chances are 
that the conversion is serious and sincere. Moreover the solid 
family traditions which have always been the most powerful 
force in Chinese society, together with the natural virtues which 
they emphasise, form a firm foundation on which to build the 
Christian virtues. Hence one aims at obtaining the conversion of 
a whole family at once, so that they may have every chance of 
persevering. When a missionary has won several good families to 
the Faith, he has laid the foundations of a Christian community 
which with the help of God will not fail to grow. And, in fact, 
after a space of several years during which progress has been slow, 
conversions begin to increase rapidly among Formosans. 

Among the aborigines we may speak almost of mass conver- 
sions. As soon as the Catholic missionaries established contact 
with these tribes, they found whole villages, under the leadership 
of their chiefs, coming to ask for instruction; and at the present 
rate of conversions, three-quarters of them will be Catholics in a 
few years from now. How can we explain the attraction of 
Catholicism for these former head-hunters? They are a very 
genial, sociable and friendly people, with a passion for dancing as 
well as for wine and tobacco; and they have retained the carefree 
spirit of children, and also their candour and openness. These 
tribes who were once despised and harshly treated by their 
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former masters, now find themselves treated with the respect and 
dignity due to them as human beings. This may partly account 
for their acceptance of the Catholic Faith, but in fact the majority 
of them had already been evangelised with some success by the 
Protestants. This mass movement can be explained only as the 
effect of God’s grace. When you see these poor people setting out 
in the evening after a hard day’s work to walk several miles 
along the mountain paths to the mission house for their catechism 
classes, and then going back late at night, lighting their way with 
torches, to their little bamboo huts, it is difficult to see what else 
but the compelling attraction of divine truth can induce them to 
keep up such an effort through so many months. 

It is inspiring to see the fervour with which they attend 
religious functions, and how they put their remarkable natural 
gift for music at the service of divine worship. I remember being 
present some years ago at the opening of a church which had 
been built for a new community of Catholics. The congregation 
of seven to eight hundred people was composed, with the 
exception of a handful of baptised Catholics, of people who were 
still under instruction and were not yet baptised. It was a pleasure 
to hear the whole congregation singing the Gregorian Mass of 
the Blessed Virgin with a rhythm and unison which would be 
envied by many of our older parishes. And once the religious 
ceremony is over, the feast has to be completed, of course, with 
the traditional dances performed by the girls and young men 
dressed in their gaily embroidered costumes. 

The missionaries find in their Formosan Catholics, whatever 
their race, the same characteristics that they came to admire in 
their people in China: a liking for vocal prayer, and especially 
for prayers chanted in common, a love of ceremonies and pro- 
cessions, a tender devotion to the Blessed Virgin, a touchin 
attachment of the converts to their Fathers in the Faith, and a 
highly developed community spirit which gives the Catholics a 
real feeling of being members of one family. 

Until a few years ago, missionaries who were going out to 
Formosa were often asked by well-meaning friends: “But what 
are you going to do in that island which has such an uncertain 
future? Would you not do better to spend your energy and 
talents elsewhere?’ But the missionaries who paid no heed to 
these counsels of human prudence have had no reason to repent 
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of it. Undoubtedly there still remains an immense amount to be 
done in the island. Compared with the total population, the 
Catholics are still only a small minority. The instruction of new 
converts has to be completed and Catholic education must be 
developed. Vocations to the priesthood and religious life must be 
fostered and increased (a work which has scarcely yet begun), in 
order to endow the Church in Formosa with a native clergy, 
without which the work of evangelisation will never be wholly 
complete. But the work that has been accomplished in the last 
ten years gives hope of a promising future. The Church in 
Formosa is well under way. 


AN ITALIAN CONTRIBUTION 
TO PHILOSOPHY 


Comments upon a New Encyclopaedia’ 


Li IS NOT EASY to “review” an encyclopaedia. To begin with, its 
dimensions outsoar. all detailed assessment. This new Italian 
Enciclopedia Filosofica consists of four massive and yet elegant volumes, 
each of which contains close on a thousand pages, divided into double 
columns, and every column, with a skilful alternation of larger and 
slightly smaller printing, close on a thousand words. At a rough 
computation there must be about eight million words in the encyclo- 
aedia. 
4 It is a very comprehensive attempt to gather together the material 
of philosophy—its terms, definitions and postulates, its problems and 
dilemmas, the various currents of thinking and interpretation, and 
the men who have influenced its development. Its standpoint is that 
of the traditional “spiritual” philosophy of the West, Greco-Roman, 
Christian and post-Renaissance, as it recognises absolute principles for 
thought and human conduct and a spiritual element in man transcending 
the material and physical order. Yet its purpose is always exposition, 
not argument, and men and tendencies that diverge from this central 
European tradition are treated with a generous respect. The work is 
enerous also in two other directions. A large number of names are 
included not directly connected with philosophy but with subjects 
like law, science and politics, and there are full sections on India and 
China, while individual Arab and Jewish thinkers from the Middle 
Ages receive sympathetic notice. 


t Enciclopedia Filosofica. Edizione dell’ Istituto per la Collaborazione Culturale. 
Venice and Rome. 4 vols. (Casa Editrice, G. C. Sansoni, Florence n.p.). 
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I was delighted to see as editor-in-chief and member of the Comitato 
Direttivo Fr. Carlo Giacon, S.J., once a fellow-student of mine on 
the hard benches of the Gregorian University. He has played a most 
important part in the building up of Gallarate in Northern Italy as a 
centre of philosophical studies, congresses and research, and he is 
now Professor of Philosophy in the University of Messina. With him, 
on the Comitato Direttivo, have been associated Professors Felice 
Battaglia of Bologna, Augusto Guzzo of Turin, Umberto A. Padovani 
of Padua, Michele F. Sciacca of Genoa and the late Professor Luigi 
Stefanini, also of Padua. These and other specialists are me 
for the various sections in the encyclopaedia. 

The general idea originated at Gallarate, where congresses have been 
held regularly since 1945. What was planned was not a dictionary of 
philosophical terms. These must be co-ordinated and brought into 
some kind of system, so that the relations between ideas and individual 
thinkers could be brought to light. A large number of key ideas 
(voci chiave) were selected to constitute the skeleton framework of the 
encyclopaedia. These were to evoke the basic ideas and problems of 

hilosophy, which were then to be considered in the richness of their 
historical development and the light of modern study and research. 
Careful analysis was to elicit their different aspects and undertones, 
their aspetti, resonanze ed allusioni concettuali. Round them were to be 
grouped less important concepts and general philosophical terms and 
principles. The work would have proved impossible without generous 
financial assistance, both from public and private sources, and so due 
acknowledgement is made to the Italian Ministry of Public Instruction, 
and to Senator Count Vittorio Cini, to Dr. Enrico Lossa of Milan, 
Signor Pietro Ottavio Silvagni of Las Vegas in the United States and 
to Commendatore Carlo Aletta of Varese. 

The editors claim that theirs is to some extent pioneer work and 
that the new encyclopaedia is unique in that no such blend of philo- 
— and historical material has been produced before. There is, 
of course, the Diccionario de Filosofia of José Ferrater Mora, published 
in Buenos Aires, but this consists of only one volume with 1,000 pages. 
There are the larger works of Eisler and Ziegenfuss in German, and 
Lalande in French, but of these only Ziegenfuss gives accounts of 
philosophers as distinct from philosophical terms, and his accounts 
are relatively brief. 

The encyclopaedia includes 12,000 articles, of which 5,000 have to 
do with terms, concepts and systems of philosophy, and 7,000 with 
actual writers and teachers. The articles vary from 25,000 to a few 
hundred words. The teaching of more important thinkers is carefully — 
analysed, and its relevance to other thinkers and different systems 
assessed, though the contributors have adopted no standard pattern. 
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In certain cases very full bibliographies are appended and are remark- 
ably up-to-date. It is clear that the work has been most systematically 

lanned, with the result, for instance, that Aristotle, Kant and Hegel 

as, each, his twenty-four or twenty-five columns, of a thousand 
words apiece. So far as I can judge, only Plato and St. Thomas Aquinas 
have been permitted to exceed this upper limit. One might question 
the space allotment to this or the other philosopher or school. Some 
figures of secondary importance like Tommaso Campanella are treated 
far more ean than, say, the Cambridge Platonists or some of 
the more significant nineteenth- and twentieth-century thinkers, but 
after all, the encyclopaedia is first and foremost for an Italian public. 
Every effort has been made to keep the range as wide as possible. A 
handful of pages under the letter “A” provides the following variety: 
John Stephen Cabot Abbot (1805-1877), an American pedagogue; 
Thomas Abbt (1738-1766), a German thinker; Richard Ithamar Aaron 
(born 1901), a British professor; Kristian Birch-Reichenwald Aars 
(1868-1917), a Norwegian philosopher and psychologist; Firmin 
Abauzit (1679-1767), a Calvinist theologian; Nicola Abbagnano (born 
1910), an Italian existentialist; Francis Elling worth Abbot (1836-1906), 
a North American writer; and Jakob Friedrich von Abel (1651-1829), 
a German thinker. The extent to which the encyclopaedia reaches 
beyond the frontiers of the European tradition may be seen from this 
group of Arab and Jewish philosophers under the same initial “A”: 
Abrabanel or Ishaq Ben Jehudah, Abraham Ben David Ha-Lévi and 
Abraham ben ‘Ezra, or a further group under the initial “I”: Ibn 
‘Arabi, Ibn Gébirdl, Ibn Hazm, Ibn diin, Ibn al-Haitham, Ibn 
Sab’in and Ibn Tufail. 

The collaborators are drawn mostly from Italian schools and 
universities—a proceeding natural enough since the encyclopaedia was 
to be ie tl in Italian. There are, however, a number of foreign 
— from Sweden, Germany, France, Holland and one or two 
rom universities in Britain. It was seen from the beginning that no 
limits could be imposed upon the work. More modern movements 
are dealt with thoroughly. There is, for instance, an excellent article 
on Mathematical and Symbolic Logic, which considers the theories 
of G. Peano and Hilbert-Ackermann as well as the Polish schools with 
the symbolism of Lukasiewicz and the American schoo] of Church. 
Another lengthy contribution, entitled Neo-positivisrn, follows the 
fortunes of the Vienna school to the United States and the subsequent 
work of men like Schlick, Carnap, Reichenbach and Kaufmann. It 
considers the growth of modern positivism in North America. Yet 
other entries treat of the teaching of Wittgenstein in Britain and the 
influence in the early twentieth century of Whitehead, Russell and 
G. E. Moore. English Neo-realism is also studied. Professor Ayer 
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might be pleased to see himself regarded as il piu noto sostenitore del 
neopositivismo logico, che egli mira a inserire nella tradizione empirista del 
proprio paese, to eon his book, Truth and Logic, praised for its brilliance, 
and to learn that he is considered to have moderated his position in 
the introduction to its second edition. Existentialism is handled fully, 
with a detailed analysis of some of the major existentialists; the article 
on Heidegger is remarkably complete, including an appreciation of 
his post-war essays on philosophy and poetry. 

Individual writers are not given standardised treatment. The entry 
on Kant, for example, is straightforward; it exposes but does not 
comment or criticise. That on Berkeley, on the contrary, not only 
traces the development of his thought, it also rejects its basic pre- 
suppositions. The Descartes contribution is particularly satisfying, for 
it studies at considerable length the influence of Cartesian ideas on 
subsequent thinkers and shows very lucidly the significance of the 
title, so often applied to Descartes, des of Father of modern thought. 
Nowhere else have I seen this done so aptly. The main Greek and 
medieval Christian philosophers receive the reverence they merit in 
any work that accepts man’s rational and spiritual dignity, but the 
articles are up-to-date and informed by the latest research. A good 
test of this is the lists of modern English works on both the Greek and 
medieval philosophers; they seem very adequate. In the bibliographies 
to the articles there is no set pattern. At times, they are very detailed, 
and include items from reviews and periodicals. Well-known text- 
books are not referred to, they are taken as sufficiently familiar. 

I have dealt first with philosophers who occupy a large portion of 
the four volumes. But there are in addition considerable articles on 
every school or tendency: the number of “‘ismos,” in which such 
systems end in Italian is quite formidable. The philosophical matter 
is carefully graded, as can be observed by reference to the excellent 
indexes at the conclusion of volume four. The entries throughout are 
of course alphabetical. The first cross-section has the heading of 
termini, distinzioni and enunciati. Termini or terms include the familiar 
notions of scholastic thinking, such as absolute, materially, formally, 
intrinsically and extrinsically, per se and per accidens, and the like (they 
are given in Latin). The distinzioni section contains notions like those 
of act, good, certitude, definition, part, substance, potency, quality 
and quantity. Under enunciati are grouped the many scholastic axioms 
and general fg em This gives a peculiarly“scholastic” flavour to the 
—— ia and shows that its foundations is the perennial scholastic 
philosophy. However, as I have noted, the articles that deal with non- 
scholastic authors and their movements are admirably and objectively 
written, and at considerable length. Indeed, if one were to criticise 
the encyclopaedia it would be to query what it has included rather 
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than what it has left out, to suggest that it ranges too widely and 
accepts too much, not too little. Among British names recorded for 
the twentieth century are thinkers like Laird, McTaggart, Joachim, 
Broad, Russell, Whitehead, Alexander, G. D. Hicks and G. E. Moore 
and (of more recent date) Aaron, Ayer, I. Berlin, Karl Britton, Stuart 
Hampshire, John Findlay, Gilbert Ryle, Warnock and John Wisdom— 
all of whom have a certain title to inclusion in a philosophical encyclo- 
paedia. But in addition there is mention of Toynbee, Ernest Barker, 
Collingwood and Ross (history or history of philosophy), Eddington, 
Jeans, Lodge and several others (science), Laski, Keynes and Robbins 
ccoenal ; under a wider rubric are entries for T. S. Eliot, Bernard 
Shaw, H. G. Wells, Virginia Woolf, Chesterton and Belloc. 

So much for the general analysis of what is certainly a work on the 
grand scale. As I have remarked, it is not easy to “review” an encyclo- 
paedia; its contents are so varied and so disparate. Yet certain features 
emerge from this encyclopaedia which characterise it as a most impor- 
tant and valuable publication. 

To begin with, it is a monument of effective and harmonious 
collaboration. And in this respect it is a great tribute to its team of 
editors. Their planning and execution have been admirable. One can 
sense the direction of a “fine, Italian hand” which has imposed a clear 
and classical form on its immense material. Further, the quality of its 
contributions is kept at a high level. The contributors are specialists, 
drawn from most of the Italian universities and also from members 
of some religious orders; specialist work has been included on lands 
and systems of thought outside the Western and Christian tradition. 
The longer articles are independent, but one is left with the impression 
that they do in effect supplement one another and that, in reading the 
historical articles, for example, one is following the development of 
philosophy as much as the thought of individual thinkers. 

The pa & of the work is very ample. It is all inclusive and therefore 
fully merits its title of encyclopaedia. Indeed, there must be very 
few if any lacunae. It has also a certain continuity, as one might have 
expected in a publication which studies the traditional philosophy of 
the Western mind and, in so far as the encyclopaedic sae permits, 
presents a positive synthesis of that philcsophy while at the same time 
making full allowance for thinkers and systems outside that tradition. 
Consequently, it is more than a work of reference, to be taken down 
from the shelves from time to time when some particular article is to 
be consulted; it assumes the shape of a synthesis of Western thought. 
Such a synthesis, wide in its proportions and of outstanding quality, 
will be of the greatest value. 

Its philosophical material is sub-divided under sixteen or seventeen 
headings; logic and scientific thought; the philosophy of language, 
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of knowledge, of science; cosmology or philosophy of nature; 
rational psychology; metaphysics and ontology; natural theology; 
general and specialised moral philosophy: the philosophy of law, of 
politics, of economics; aesthetics or the philosophy of art; the philo- 
sophy of history, of civilisation and of culture; and pedagogy or the 
philosophy of education. There is finally the philosophy of religion, 
studied—perhaps not entirely on prem ied | principles—under the 
four eolines of Christianity and Catholic theology, Judaism and 
Islam, the religion of the Brahmins, the Buddhists and the Hindus, 
and, in the fourth place, all other expressions of religious experience. 
One article is listed under the name of Gest Cristo, Jesus Christ. It 
commences with a theological statement of the position, dignity and 
claims of Christ and i of the article is a theological analysis of 
Christian belief. The author insists, however, that philosophy also 


enters in. 


In the first place [he asserts] because Jesus Christ desired to prove 
the credibility of his claims (to divinity) by means of miracles which 
are also an object of philosophical investigation; and secondly, 
because the mystery of the person of Jesus Christ, though it is above 
reason, cannot be contrary to reason. What is absurd, cannot exist 
even by divine power. Omnipotence extends itself only to what 
does not involve contradiction. Even where the philosopher accepts 
and adores the mystery of the Word Incarnate, be may and indeed 
should study the relations between this dogma of revelation and the 
affirmations of philosophy to demonstrate that the dogma is not 
contradictory and is therefore credible. 


The four volumes are admirably printed and admirably produced. 
They are relatively light in weight and remarkably handy for all their 
encyclopaedic character. As one might have hoped for from Italians 
with their artistic traditions and aesthetic sense, fa include a number 
of full-page illustrations, twenty or more per volume. These add 
variety and are decorative even when they can scarcely be said to 
“illustrate” any particular article. 

I should have liked to say more about these illustrations but the 
limitations of space forbid. Among them are charming reproductions: 
a page from a manuscript of Bede’s De Natura, from the Staatsbiblio- 
thek in Munich; a frontispiece of a 1515 edition of Bonaventure’s 
Sententiae, printed at Nuremburg; a miniature of the Trinity from an 
Ormesby manuscript in the Bodleian Library; and a charming minia- 
ture of the Cardinal and Theological Virtues from the d’Oresme 
edition of Aristotle’s Ethics, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale of 
Paris. There are naturally more conventional portraits, well-chosen, 
with a preference for engravings. And the pictures stress the compre- 
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themselves. A British or English reference may be discovered in an 
engraving of Milton and a portrait of John Stuart. Mill—both from the 
National Portrait Gallery in London; the frontispiece of a 1623 edition 
of Shakespeare, and also of Adam Smith’s Enquiry into the Wealth of 
Nations. 

In short, the Enciclopedia Filosofica is the product of sustained effort 
and harmonious collaboration over more than a decade. It is a noble 
witness to the energy and scholarship of the men who directed and 
contributed to it and a genuine testimony to the healthy condition of 
philosophical studies in Italy and especially to its scholastic and Catholic 
circles. It will be warmly appreciated and widely used in similar circles 
throughout the world and also given its due appreciation by individual 
thinkers and schools of thought outside the scholastic and Christian 
tradition. 

Joun Murray 


REVIEWS 


WILDERNESS MAPPED 


Psychiatry in the Modern World, by E. B. Strauss, M.A., D.Sc., D.M., 
F.R.C.P. (Michael Joseph 8s 6d). 


5 pe BOOK consists of five articles originally published in The 
Sunday Times, and written, as the author remarks in a brief and 
pithy Preface, in order “to satisfy in the least sensational way possible 
the legitimate curiosity about disorders of the mind which most 
intelligent people seem to share” and to “instruct the interested non- 
medical reader in how to think about psychiatry.” 

The gothick, the glamorous, the sinister ideas long associated with 
those who suffer from these disorders and lately with those who treat 
them, are methodically dispelled by a crisp, clear, reasoned statement 
of the facts. The flames are extinguished around the bloated demon- 
figure of the first Mrs. Rochester, the scream heard the other side of 
the high wall by the waterfall loses its echo in the listener’s fear, the 
werwolf howl of the epileptic shattering the candlelit evening by 
the chess-table is cleansed of the horror inherent in its mystery; and 
the psychiatrist is “scaled down to life size” instead of looming in the 
public mind as “a mythological construct of non-human proportions.” 

Terms are exactly defined, exposition follows a strictly logical 
sequence, argument is closely reasoned; the reader who has allowed 
his attention to be distracted ie the unstressed felicities of Dr. Strauss’s 
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wit can now refer back from one chapter to another, and keep the 
structure of the book in mind. It is useful to be able to do so, for this 
is a highly-concentrated piece of work. 

As such, it cannot be summarised in a review. All that can be done 
is to indicate one or two of its outstanding contentions. One of these 
is that the concept of multiple causation is of paramount importance, 
and that illness can seldom be traced back to a single source. Some 
five factors are shown combining to bring about an attack of certain 
mental disorders; the sufferer’s emotions, the state of his physical 
health, his heredity, his environment and his spiritual condition. Dr. 
Strauss instances a patient in whom a constitutional tendency to depres- 
sion was developed by the facts that his wife left him, he became 
unhappy and worried, he did not feed himself adequately, and he 
to influenza. 

The author does not discuss the part played by the spiritual factor, 
regarding it as too large and controversial for “the scope of this little 
book.” This is one Pe several reasons why the reader must, in Sam 
Weller’s words, “wish there wos more of it”; or rather, hope that 
another volume or volumes may fully discuss some of the fascinating 
themes implicit in this one. 

Dr. Strauss has elsewhere made clear his view that neurosis does 
not preclude that interaction of the human will with God’s grace 
which can lead to sanctity. It would be interesting to have a more 
complete examination of this, and of such cognate subjects as how 
a can fairly be expected of those prone to mental illness, both by 
themselves, where they are capable of distinguishing between right 
and wrong, and by those who have to deal with them. Suppose that 
the man instanced in Chapter II, who genuinely believes . he is 
the Duke of Hampshire, j teas kept out of his inheritance by 
the combined machinations of the B.B.C. and the T.U.C., also 
believes that he ought to forgive his enemies and offer his sufferings 
to God, and duly subdues and schools himself to do so. His delusion 
would be unfounded, but would not his handling of it be constructive? 
Again, is it impossible to discourage a man from using a diagnosis 
as a means of shelving all moral responsibility, as in the incident (not 
narrated here) of the Borstal boy who replied to a gentle remonstrance 
by “It’s no good blinding at me, I’m a schizophrenic and can’t help it; 
I seen it on me papers.” 

On more mundane levels, running across the borderlands of 
anthropology, convention, sociology and history, it would be 
fascinating to have a further exploration of the relationships that must 
surely exist between the varying dominance of the Kretschmerian 

illustrated and discussed in the last chapter of the book, and the 
nature of class-consciousness on the one hand, and industrial, mana- 
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gerial, and aristocratic culture-patterns on the other. Dr. Strauss 
makes it plain that although the different psycho-physical kinds of 
person can be trained to tolerate, accept and fit in with one another, 
it is impossible to change their basic characteristics, the tubby cyclo- 
thyme, for instance, remaining essentially sociable, articulate, and what 
our grandparents called “demonstrative,” the long, narrowly-built 
schizothyme unaltered in his sensitive reserve, his inability adequately 
to show his feelings, his thoughtfulness and that “inclination to be 
alone” which used to be adduced as a symptom of ill-health in fruit- 
salts advertisements in the popular press. (It is a matter of common 
observation that such groups tend to mutual hostility, shudderin 
when brought into contact with one another like Sir Julian Huxley’s 
snails when struck by the love darts of an alien breed, muttering 
“toffee-nosed,” “terrible,” “snooty” or “impossible,” and with- 
drawing to the company of their own “civilised,” “homely,” “intelli- 
gent” or “folksy” sort.) 

The reader is also stimulated to wonder what is at work in the 
fluctuations of fashion in such types; why the beefy athletic figure 
idealised in the early eighteenth century gave place to the Man of 
Feeling, in whose shadow members wept unashamed in the House of 
Commons, and Nelson on the quarterdeck; and why this Lord 
Lundy hero was in turn pete by the cool, reticent nineteenth- 
century aristocrat with the stiff wet Se 

Enough has been said to show the satisfying and stimulating quality 
of this short study; may it be read, and may it lead to many more. 

RENEB HAYNES 


A LOCAL CHURCH HISTORY 


The Story of the Catholic Church in the Isle of Man, by Rev. William S. 
Dempsey (Birchley Hall Press 15s). 

T= SECOND BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL, the late Dr. Goss, was 
prevented by death from completing and publishing an ecclesias- 

tical history of the Isle of Man. Only after the lapse of so many years 

has a former parish priest from the Island, Fr. William S. Dempsey, 

compiled what is probably the first substantially complete account of 

the Church’s story there. 

It is refreshing to see the increasing amount of local history that has 
of late been finding its way into print, not a little of it ecclesiastical 
history of one sort or another. For the local historian makes a contribu- 
tion exclusively his own. He cannot fill his pages with generalisations 
published already a thousand times, for his nearest readers are as 
specialist as he is, at least in thei demands. Moreover, he has to dig 
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deep and surely in a field so very narrow. Yet even for the general 
reader he does a singular service, for he invests with a new character 
those movements or trends or tendencies which one has seen quite 
often enough before but from just a slightly different angle. The local 
historian, therefore, will often temper the general judgment to the 
benefit of everyone concerned. But perhaps most important of all, 
it is his to give what must by necessity partially escape the general 
writer’s notice however erudite he be, for he bases his observations 
not only on an acquired knowledge of the usual common sources but 
as much upon a personal experience of local habit and custom not 
accessible to all. No one other than the man on the spot can select and 
supply quite the same body of facts to support or to shake the accepted 
general belief. 

Fr. Dempsey’s book perhaps comes most to life when he is following 
this role most closely—that is to say, in the final chapters which describe 
the revival of the Church’s life in Man during the last century or so. 
Not that this is thereby the most erudite section of the whole work, 
or that it necessarily cost the author most to compile. Indeed, for the 
facts established, one can hardly imagine a task more arduous than the 
clarification of the Island’s early history, almost invariably dismissed 
as confused or little-known but certainly illuminated considerably in 
this work. But it is rather because there is inevitably a closer contact 
between author and the actors, places and circumstances of times 
which touch his own. In such a survey of limited scope this part of 
his contribution at least becomes a particularly personal one and its 
value is enhanced as fewer are qualified to write it. Even had the tale 
of heroic endeavour been less inspiring (“I am dying like Moses 
within sight of the promised land,” said the Priest of Ramsey who went 
to his reward before his Church could be built) the telling would still 
have been a contribution to our history. 

Largely, though of course not entirely, due to its geographical 
situation, the history of the Isle of Man and hence the affairs of the 
Church within it, has been subject to continuous fluctuations. Con- 
trolled by the Norsemen, the Scots, the English, or influenced by 
missioners from Ireland, Iona or the Abbey of Furness in Lancashire, 
its people have been free or enslaved, Christianised or made pagan 
again, turn and turn about in a regular succession. Throughout these 
various vicissitudes the story is carried with remarkable raciness 
considering its extreme complexity. Perhaps this is due to the author’s 
stated policy to set it “against the larger tapestry of European history, 
in order that the reader, by catching sight of some familiar feature in 
the background, may discern more easily the pattern of events.” 
The only drawback to this about which one might niggle (while, 
admittedly, others might rejoice) is that it has tended in execution to 
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elongate the pre-Reformation story of the Island at the expense of 


what was to follow. 

When a future edition is called for (as we hope it soon will be) a 
small but important addition should be made in the form of some 
discussion about Blessed Robert Anderton. This martyr was long 
accepted as a Lancashireman, though the place of his birth was 
unknown. The author states: “The violence of the Elizabethan perse- 
cution, however, barely touched the Isle of Man. There were fines 
and imprisonments for infringing the Queen’s injunctions, but none, 
as far as we can discover, suffered death for his faith.”” The connection 
with the Island of the family of Blundell of Crosby is mentioned many 
times—in fact the Cavalier, William, is quoted as the writer of its 
first complete history about the year 1660. Now among the family 
papers formerly at Crosby is a MS. book known as “The Great 
Hodge Podge.”’ In it is a ballad believed to be in the handwriting of 
the Cavalier’s grandfather who was born in the same year as Anderton. 
This poem, a copy of which was contributed to Biographical Studies 
(Vol. 1, No. 3, 1951) by T. B. Trappes-Lomax, was composed, as its 
title states, “in honour & memorie of one Mr. Robert Anderton 
preest & martyr,” and in the margin at its head is written: “oh A 
priest Born in ye Isle of man.” As Blessed Robert Anderton suffered 
in the Isle of Wight point is given to the places of his birth and martyr- 
dom by the lines: 

In Iland borne in Iland bredd 
an Iland brought him up, 
Int’ Iland (loe) nowe comen againe, 
to drinke of Christes cup. 
Lancashire will be sorry to part with one of its martyrs, but it will 
restore him to no place more willingly than to the Holy Isle with 
which, as Fr. Dempsey shows, it has been associated so closely through 


the centuries. 
J. E. BAMBER 


AMBASSADORS OF CHRIST 


The Catholic Priesthood, edited with an introduction by the Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. Pierre Veuillot (Gill 35s). 

T= is a valuable book for a priest to have at hand, containing as it 
does the teaching of the last five Popes, including the present Holy 

Father, on the duties, sanctity, and character of the Priesthood. The 

book is a translation of Notre Sacerdoce, warmly commended in a 

Preface from the pen of Mgr. Montini, the present Archbishop of 

Milan, who was then Pro-Secretary of State to His Holiness. As this 
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unquestionable authority puts it, “the value of this collection is not 
merely that it constitutes a selection of exceptional value and unques- 
tionable utility; it has the further merit that it presents an admirable 
unity of thought,” so that it is possible to trace the perfect continuity 
of thought running through the whole book, and to see the same 
theme, Dedication, adapted to the needs of changing times. The 
essential idea is always of course the obligation of sanctity, the ideal 
required of the priest if he is to be in truth the “salt of the earth.” 

There is only one short allocution of Leo XIII to the French clergy, 
so that the teaching, for all practical purposes, begins with St. Pius X, 
whose famous Encyclical Haerent animo, issued on the occasion of his 
own priestly Golden Jubilee, is, so far as we know, the first elaborated 
and systematic document of the Magisterium in modern times on the 
subject of sacerdotal sanctity. In it one may hear the sad and gentle 
tones of the great and saintly Pontiff, so weighed down by the defec- 
tions to Modernism even from the ranks of the Clergy, insisting with 
the double weight of Authority and personal holiness on the absolute 
necessity of goodness and of sound learning for the apostolate of the 
priest in the modern world. This is a oolien Encyclical, which all 
— would do well to meditate, and that not only because of its 

igh authority, which is common to all these documents, but because, 
of all these Popes, St. Pius was the only one with long personal experi- 
ence of the life of a Parish Priest and a Bishop in a diocesan See. 
Everything that he urges he himself had put into practice, and the 
difficulties and dangers of which he speaks he had had to contend with 
himself. His singularly strong and winsome personality comes across 
very decidedly in all his writings on this subject. 

Benedict XV had not been a Parish Priest, but he had for several 
years been Archbishop of Bologna, and his pastoral spirit is very clear 
in the few documents of his short and troubled reign during World 
War I, particularly on the duty of preaching, and on the Missions. He 
is niall for his recommendations to priests of extreme reserve in the 
matter of politics, wishing the priest to be, and to seem, in all thin 
the ambassador of Christ. This, from one whose life had been mostly 
diplomatic, is indeed an impressive reminder of the Church’s single- 
minded policy in seeking always the good of souls. 

Pius XI, as we might expect from a scholar of renown, lays special 
stress on the necessity of learning in the priest, but he is no less insistent 
on the supreme importance of holiness and virtue and on the means, 
such as prayer, meditation, etc., to maintain and increase it. He was 
intensely aware, in his Encyclical, Ad catholici sacerdotii, of the special 
social needs of the time, and of the priest’s opportunities in this age, 
which he welcomed with characteristic vigour and optimism. 

Finally, the present Holy Father, particularly in Menti nostrae, 
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develops the advice given by his predecessors, adapting it to the pressing 
need of Christian reconstruction in the world today, and speaking of 
various forms of priestly apostolate. 

There is a good index of subjects, which will easily enable a busy 
priest to look up under various headings the varied aspects of the 
priestly ministry. It is a book which a priest can turn to easily for 
information and meditation. 

A. De ZULUETA 


BELLOC IN HIS LETTERS 


Letters a Hilaire Belloc, edited by Robert Speaight (Hollis and Carter 
30s). 

_ LETTERS from Hilaire Belloc go a long way towards 
completing a portrait which Mr. Speaight’s biography had already 

traced for us in rich colour and careful outline. It was atin useful 

to have the facts of that versatile career marshalled in this due order and 

assessed in their proper importance; but it was even more valuable to 

be given a picture of the private as distinct from the public Belloc. 

Some of us did not always like the public Belloc. We found his 
— of Catholicism noisy, superficial and reactionary. We 

ound that he protested too much, and—for all the protests—rarely 
reached the heart of the matter. We were sometimes tempted to wonder 
whether he had not done us more harm than good. After reading Mr. 
Speaight’s biography, and now these letters that he has edited, we like 
Belloc very much better than we did before. 

Belloc put the whole of himself into his letters, as he never did 
into his books. The legendary Belloc is there, of course, with his wit, 
gusto and pugnacity; But another side of his temperament is revealed, 
and the resulting image is much more complex than we had suspected. 

Was Belloc quite as “sane” as Mr. Speaight suggested in his obituary 
article for THE MonTH? We notice that the suggestion is not stressed 
in the biography, and the reader of these letters catches more than an 
occasional hint of instability. The insistent complaints about poverty 
(a rather relative pone: the complaints about old age; the } seed 
against the modern world; the immense egocentricity, which is not the 


same thing as selfishness; the shadow of a natural scepticism darkenin 
and yet strengthening his faith—all these produce an impression o 
insecurity, which is not the impression one gets from Belloc’s published 
writings. We see him as much more vulnerable than he would have 
cared to appear. 

Mr. Speaight remarks in his preface that Belloc was always hitting 
the same me 


on the head, and he admits that his letters are repetitive. 
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This is another way of saying that he exaggerated. He saw certain things 
so vividly that he saw nothing else; and this impaired, though it did 
not invalidate, the prophetic character of his work. One feels about 
Belloc, as one feels about certain literary pundits, that they are much 
more valuable for what they admire than for what they dislike. The 
danger for a very dogmatic writer like Belloc is that his disciples 
take over his personal fads and phobias, and erect them into an 
unquestioning orthodoxy. For a time, this was the fate of Belloc. Now 
we see him more justly, clearly, and affectionately. He emerges as a 
bundle of fascinating and sometimes exasperating contradictions. A 
Liberal who went on believing in the guilt of Dreyfus; a Radical who 
found most of his friends among the rich; a disciple of Rousseau and 
also of Maurras; a democrat who had a natural sympathy for Fascists; a 
passionate Oxonian who could not bear to set foot in the city of his 
Alma Mater; a Christian who very seldom reminded himself that 
Jesus Christ was a Jew; a hater of eccentricity who was himself the 
most violently individual, the most disconcertingly original of men; 
an Anglo-Frenchman who seemed much too French for the English 
and much too English for the French. 

Belloc will have his honoured niche in the history of our time, but 
Mr. Speaight has helped him to escape from his pigeon-hole. Belloc 
knew much of the world, but less of human nature. If he had known 
more he would not have been ashamed of the contradictions and the 
— which these remarkable and very entertaining letters 
reveal. 

E. B. Strauss 


REVOLUTIONARY PARIS 


The Way of the Tumbrils, by John Eliot (Max Reinhardt 18s). 


IR JOHN ELIOT is, as he himself says, a railwayman, and as such 

has had, as is well known, a busy and successful career. Many 
years ago, inspired as it would appear by J. B. Morton, he began to 
take an interest in the French Revolution, more particularly from the 
point of view of a seeker after events and personages in Paris duri 
those riotous seven years from 1789 to 1796. Gradually, by means of 
extensive reading and investigation on the spot, whenever on his 
business trips to Paris he could spare the time, he accumulated a mass 
of notes on the chief actors in the drama and on such corners in the 
city yet remaining where they had lived and died. And of such is the 
book which he now gives us. It is the tale of an imaginative man’s 
hobby, pursued with passion and related with enthusiasm. Amateur 
work, some will say (the writing is not very polished and there are 
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repetitions which with more care might have been avoided): it may 
be; but for myself I defy any reader, however sophisticated, not to 
be carried away by the excitement attaching to the author’s various 
uests. It cannot be said that he has faniel anything new, anything 
Fe cannot be found, for example, in the works of the great Lendtre. 
But it does not matter in the least; we re-discover the thing—what- 
ever it may be—for ourselves under Sir John’s guidance and share 
with him the delight of our success. At one point, in the Conciergerie, 
he says: “the women were able to wash their clothes from a tap in 
their courtyard (it is there still).” It is there still: those four words surely 
sum up the true spirit of historical research. What would any right- 
minded student of the past not give to see that piteous little water-tap 
at which so many captives in that hideous prison, before being hustled 
to their doom, attempted to maintain some self-respect. And so it 
is with many another object evocative of those terrible days; the bell, 
for instance, also in the Conciergerie and still there, which rang as a 
signal for the departure of each new tumbril-load for the guillotine. 
The book is illustrated by Mr. Peter Roberson with pen-and-ink 
drawings of quite exceptional excellence. A short list of suggested books 
for further reading is also included. Now while admittedly it is futile 
on the part of a reviewer to question what is or is not included in such 
a list, I cannot forbear from expressing surprise at the omission of 
Anatole France’s Les Dieux ont Soif. Notwithstanding that it is a work 
of fiction, it still remains the most vivid of all descriptions of what 

life was really like in Paris under the Terror. 
Joun McEweEN 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Saints: A Concise Biographical Dictionary, edited by John Coulson 
(Burns and Oates .§ 


Ts BOOK was designed and produced by Rainbird, McLean 
Ltd. Those who like a really sumptuous book, with plate after 

late on glossy paper (some in colour, some in monochrome) of the 
ion traditional pictures of the saints, and who can afford to spend four 
guineas on a book, will wish to possess it. 

There is an excellent Introduction by Fr. Martindale; and some sixty 
distinguished Catholic writers have provided the text. As an up-to- 
date book of ready reference on the lives of the saints, this Dictionary 
is indispensable and unsurpassed. Considerable scholarship must have 
gone into its compilation. The text could really afford to stand on its 
own merits; so perhaps, in the course of time, Messrs. Burns and 
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Oates will consider the desirability of publishing an unillustrated 
edition at a popular price. In the meantime, anyone who is looking 
round for a splendid gift-book for Christmas or any other special 
occasion could not make a better choice than The Saints. 


Further Paradoxes, by Henri de Lubac (Longmans 15s). 


NYONE who has read Pére de Lubac’s great works with eo 
Aiccsfaction will open this slimmer volume with pleasurable 
anticipation, but also with some apprehension—is this just a pot-boiler? 
Will it prove just a collection of those bright remarks that tickle 
without nourishing, which would round off the pages of a calendar? 

No. The chapters of the book deal with different subjects, such as 
theological thinking, human personality, faith. And the author is right 
in his contention that the full, unfolding, logical treatment of these 
subjects, such as one would find in a weightier book, is not the only 
one of value. Pére de Lubac works here as a painter: his separate 
paragraphs are not arbitrarily thrown together, as a life’s collection of 
chosen thoughts pasted into a book might be; the dabs of colour blend 
to form a picture. 

The ni will enjoy the deep experience, the lack of any narrowness, 
that lies behind these reflections; he will want to pause over man 
paragraphs and ponder, because of the speed and vividness with which 
they lead him out of easy attitudes of mind; most of all, perhaps, he 
will grow in knowledge of the spirit of man—that elusive power of the 
soul which is open to God and in which the grace of God grows and 
operates. 


The Power of Blackness: Hawthorne, Poe, Melville, by Harry Levin 
(Faber 255). 
The Genesis of Wuthering Heights, by Mary Visick (Hong Kong Uni- 
versity Press; London: Oxford University Press 12s 6d). 
VER since Miss Caroline Spurgeon started the image-counting 
game, this method of interpretation has grown in popularity. 
Without actually resorting to statistics, Professor Levin makes use of 
it in his present study of Melville, Poe, and Hawthorne. He claims, and 
with good showing, that imagery and theme in these three authors 
significantly attest “the power of blackness” —that dark sense of evil, 
sin, and guilt which is the obverse side to the Transcendentalist moon. 
From this there follows the original conclusion (which is not easy to 
deny) that the native tradition of the American novel is one of sym- 
bolic romance rather than one of narrative realism. Professor Levin 
describes his approach as an attempt at “literary iconology,” but the 
critical selling-points established by him render this formidable trade- 


name unnecessary. 
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The psychological unity of Emily Bronté’s work has sometimes led 
to unfortunate results, chief of which perhaps is Miss Fanny Ratch- 
ford’s edition of Emily’s poems under the title of Gondal’s Queen: A 
Novel in Verse. Miss Visick’s little monograph on The Genesis of 
Wuthering Heights can be taken as a healthy reaction to Miss Ratch- 
ford’s rw 3 uncritical study. She, too, feels the “oneness” of 
Emily’s world; but in tracing yt likenesses between the poems and 
the novel, she does not obscure or confound the question of value in 
Emily’s work: namely, that where Wuthering Heights is a composition 
of intrinsic literary quality, the greater part of the author’s Gondal 
verse belongs to the Byronic rag-bag. 

Miss Visick is that rare phenomenon: a Bronté enthusiast with true 
discrimination. 


The Downside Review 


The Autumn number has a strong critical section. Dr. Mascall’s new book 
on unity is subjected to a searching examination by I. T. Hale, and Dom 
Mark Pontifex wants to know what is meant by certain assumptions regarding 
the value of pain which seem to have established themselves as axiomatic among 
writers on the Spiritual life. Dom Ralph Russell completes his study of the 
Resurrection and Ascension. Readers of Hopkins will welcome an article, by 
Dom Wulstan Phillipson, on the new edition of his letters which contains 
much hitherto unpublished materia. “Yom Wulstan draws attention to the 
most interesting of this. Finally Dr. Beaumont invites our consideration for a 
phenomenon associated with the name of Léon Bloy—‘mystical feminism’. The 
phenomenon is of greater contemporary relevance than that so brilliantly 
portrayed by Michelet in Le prétre, la femme, et la famille. 


Annual subscription: 21s. Single copies: $s. 3d. post free. 
Write to the Secretary 
Downside Abbey, nr. Bath, Somerset. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one, Because of this approach and background 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 45s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 
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‘Anadin’ is like a doctor’s prescription. It contains 
a combination of powerful, active ingredients to 
relieve pain immediately, to prolong the relief 
and calm jangled nerves, and to combat 
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THIS EVENING he’s got someone new, and 
potentially very special, to take out. 


“Take my advice—if 
‘ ‘ you really want to get 
THIS EVENING if she’s to seek a second the absolute best out 


meeting, everything has got to go perfectly — of your car, fill up 
including the car ! with BP Super Plus.” 


SO BEFORE HE CALLS FOR HER he'll Staley 


guarantee the smoothest-ever ride by going in 
his nearest BP Garage and filling up with . . . 


Drive in where you see the BP Sign 
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